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ELECTROTYPING 
APPLIED TO ART-MANUFACTURES. 





LECTROTYPING is one of 
the most successful ap- 
plications of the dis- 
coveries made in the 
domain of science to 
ns mr 4 Arts. It in- 
volves the possibility of 
transferring the frome 
created by sculpture 
to a noble and solid 
material, without de- 
stroying by such a process, the freshness 

and bloom of the origi in the slightest 
degree. Those who are not aware how hard is 
the struggle which, for thousands of years, has 
been carried on between artists seeking to 
embody their ideas in the firm and sharply 
defined forms conferred by bronze casting, and 
those physical conditions which impede the 
settling of the floating metal in the moulds, 
prepared with anxious care, will not be able at 
once to appreciate the incomparable value of 
such a disco — But artists who have gone 
through the trials to which the uncertainties of 
casting subject them, and who have seen, totally 

— in the process, all the refinements of 
their carefully studied modelling, have been struck 
by the results of this new method, as by a miracle. 

Thorwaldsen, who saw only the first experiments 
made, when this mode of workmanship was yet 
in its infancy, hailed the discovery as one of the 
greatest that has ever been made in the de 
ment of technical reproduction. He, whose 
teeming imagination had busied, during his long 
and active life, the hands of numerous artists 
in reproducing in marble the creations of his 
genius, in a style which afforded him little 
satisfaction and which rendered, indeed, but 
little justice to his merit, foresaw at a single 
glance how immense, how incalculable an advan- 
tage, was to be derived by great sculptors from 
this new manufacturing process. To this great 
artist, however, befel that which was the fate of 
many men of distinguished talent, and which is 
80 touching in the fatal destiny of Moses, who 
was allowed to cast his eyes upon the fertile 
plains of Canaan, but not himself to enter the 
——— land. With his cooperation, this 
ranch of Art would rapidly have shot up into a 
mighty tree, while it is still even at the present 
moment regarded as a weakly sapling, little 
cared for, without promise of fruitfalness, and 
considered by many amateurs of Art, as of an 
equivocal and even icious origin. 

Prejudices have stifled in their prosperous 
commencement more than one useful invention. 
We may mention as an instructive instance, and 
one well adapted to our case, the anecdote of 
= who — the man to be put-to death 
who presen im with a cup of transparent 
glass, which was elastic like stetal, fearing lest 
gold and silver should lose their value by such 
a discovery. 

Electrotyping has encountered a reception 
nearly as chilling. The political disturbances 
of Europe, it is true, have contributed much to 
withdraw the attention of the public from the 
astonishing results obtained by this process ; but 
still more than these unhappy circumstances 
have the false notions current respecting its 
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true character, contributed to throw it into the | they are associated? With the bronzes 
shade and to rob it of the favour of real pro- eplaats we ted mye A San oe 
tectors and lovers of Art. figures adorning the bas-reliefs of Siris, in the 

What in former times would have been the | British Museum, are to such a degree amalga- 
eatest the very mated with the metal, that, were we desirous of 
price at which such reproductions of the finest | bringing them down to the level of actual life, 
p can be presented to the public, | they would appear like beings belonging to a 

has been erted into an objection Meher tahaoste the’ saltha ofthis cummetn end 
their real value. The wealthy have been told | low existence. We should immediately be 


that this description of workmanship is wanting 
in solidity, and the many find it always dearer 
than plaster, maché, and such like worth- 
less and perishable materials. 

Perhaps, however, the public has not been 
alone in the wrong, and the proportionably 
small encouragement which this manufacture 
has met with, may be attributed in great 
measure, to the not always successful choice of 
models selected for production. Not every 
subject that looks well in marble or clay, 

resents a similar fine or striking appearance in 
ronze, the smooth untransparent surface of 
which displays the whole form with such a hard 
distinctness, that finishing touches sufficiently 
sharp for any other material, here seem to have 
entirely lost their power. The laws of style, and 
the conditions under which modelling associates 
itself in a suitable and harmonious manner with 
such a material, must therefore be thoroughly 
studied, before that success can be attained 
which is aimed at in such a process of artistic 
reproduction. 
very attempt to acquire a clear understanding 
of what is meant by style, in reference to Art- 
manufactures, would be vain and useless without 
the help afforded by a comparative glance at 
the history of Art. Here we learn at the first 
view, how important is, not the material itself 
selected as the medium of ideas to be artisticall 
expressed, but the specific manner in which it is 
treated. The striking effect of Egyptian sculp- 
tures depends entirely upon the assimilation of 
the forms created by the plastic hand of man 
with those huge masses of rock employed for 
this purpose, which still continue to exercise a 
jar power over our imagination as products 
of nature. The moment that the artist ceases 
to consider these indestructible qualities of the 
substance made use of, the latter enters into a 
hard conflict with the forms impressed upon 
it by the human mind, and it ns, not 
unfrequently, that the whole artistical effect is 
entirely destroyed by such a contradictory action 
of the maltreated and offended material. A 
comparison made between a statue of Bernini 
and any sculpture of Egyptian, Indian, or 
Greek Art, will bring immediately before the 
eyes of our readers the difference to which we 
ude. Whilst in the Art-productions of the 
ancients the idea grows out of the dead masses 
themselves, as leaves and blossoms burst out 
from the stem of an old tree after a night of 
spring rain, the sculptures of the modern artist 
leave upon us the impression, as though the 
subjects represented by them were entangled 
in some harassing conflict of passion, and the 
lively movements they display are those of a 
convulsive state of agony rather than the free 
action of an organic development. 

This radical defect, which ap in the most 
striking manner in the works of the seventeenth 
century, is, however, a general quality of the 
sculpture of modern times; and not only 
Michael Angelo’s Moses es of it, but even 
Ghiberti’s gates of the tistry at Florence, 
which the former dec’ worthy to be the 
gates of Paradise, are open to censure in this 
a Although they are of so elevated an 
order of beauty and so masterly a perfection, 
that no bronze of the classical epochs which has 
come down to our times, can be compared with 
them either in excellence of workmanship or in 
the overflowing riches of a sublime and poetical 
conception, these same sculptures, as works of 
bronze, are surpassed by the most common Art- 
manufactures of the Greek and Roman epochs, 
which bear almost without exception, the stamp 
of genuine plastic workmanship. Is it not as if 
a magic spell had cmneieteel the figures put 
into action by the Florentine artist, into beings 
which have e strange to themselves, and 
therefore ill at ease and seeming to be in a 

struggle with the material with which 





merely 

This is not the place to enter further into the 

details of such a question, the solution of which 

requires great — in matters of Art, and 
e 


an uncommon cacy in the perception of 
different d of artistic excellence, and 
ection of style. Here we are interested in 


t only in a practical point of view. We can, 
therefore, refer directly to the experience made 
by all those who have been occupied in electro- 
typing, that it is not sufficient to convert any 
monument of Art whatever into metal, but 
that the success of galvanoplastic reproductions 
depends entirely upon the subjects chosen. 
The contrast between form and material we 
alluded to above, becomes much more striking 
when all the details of artistical execution 
reappear in a material for which they are not 
intended. This unex result been 
frequently so startling in effect, that many 
electrotypers have been disappointed by it to 
such a degree as to be induced entirely to 
abandon a process presenting in itself advantages 
not to be obtained from any other mode of 
mechanical reproduction. ment of 
the most useful of scientific discoveries threatens, 
therefore, to rob our century of the glory of 
having made it, and it is strange enough to see 
how the story of the inventor of the application 
of steam-power is repeated even on this occasion. 
Whilst Napoleon was inclined to shut up ina 
lunatic asylum the man who offered him steam- 
vessels, our artists are to wish for 
zealous electrotypers a fate perhaps even more 
cruel. 

It is not my intention to give, on this occasion, 
any description of the chemical process or tech- 
nical improvements which have been introduced 
into the electrotyping manufacture. Such thin 
are now universally known and afford little 
interest to those who do not concern themselves 
about the means by which a work of Art is pro- 
duced, but who wish only to enjoy good work- 
manship on the best terms. The question which 
occupies us at the present moment, 
exclusively, the results obtained by the applica- 
tion of a scientific discovery, which has done 
wonders in other branches of industry. For 
although even the gilding and plating process 
does not always receive full justice, this newly 
established branch of trade has struck deep root 
and will not easily be — by - old fire 

rocess, which offering only a tly greater 
ieee has vuined the i th and deunaped 
the lives of so many persons, and is far from 
being able to enter into competition with electro- 

lating. If the credit of the latter has suffered 
n any quarter, the fault is entirely due to bad 
workmen and not to the process itself, the per- 
fection of which depends of course on the method 
adopted in its application, and on the conscien- 
tiousness with which it is put in practice. 
Manufacture-spoilers end at last by spoiling only 
their own reputations. 

The finest philosophical instrument put into 
the hands of a savage will soon become an object 
for laughter and ridicule, and mere matter-of- 
fact men cannot be forced to acknowledge the 
most evident results of science, even when placed 
before their ee = —= 
Hum Da journey through y 
was Shed taough to explain one of his wonderful 
discoveries to some Roman chemists, after 
having pointed out the result of the experiment 
qeneapehie only to the scientifically educated 
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of the mene re , he exclaimed joyfully at 
cogetaene the magic 
viduto '" — you see it? 


England it is scarcely 
practised at all. The cause of such neglect is 
the same as in the case of other useful inven- 
tions, which lose their character only by mis- 
management. Failure is followed by discourage- 
ment and the latter by indifference, which has 
always a most injurious effect upon national 
industry. I know an establishment where 
several thousand copper-plates have been repro- 
duced in this manner, and where the number of 
engravers, instead of being diminished, has been 
considerably increased by it. The workmanship 
is enabled by this means to improve, while the 
prices of such productions become cheaper in 
proportion, and Art itself, as well as the public, 
is benefited in the highest degree. A refor- 
mation in trade of the most advantageous cha- 
racter takes place, which is profitable both to 
the producer and to those who enjoy what is 
produced, without injury to either party. Yet 
in spite of this it is difficult to persuade even a 

ractical man of business that progress is insured 
y so admirable an invention, and this, for no 
other reason, than because it has been subject 
to mismanagement. 

If prejudices are so great an obstacle to the 
improvement of the most useful methods, we 
cannot wonder that these difficulties should be 
still greater in the higher regions of Art, where 
the machinery is much more complicated, and 
where fashion exercises a potent sway. When 
the first notices of the application of electro- 
typing to sculpture reached the present director 
of the royal foundry of Munich, he immediately 
went to Paris to assure himself of so powerful a 
means, promising to supersede the fire process, 
the imperfection of which was known to no one 
so well as to this clever and experienced artist. 
The opinion, however, which he laid before the 
public after his return to Munich, was quite 
opposite to the results afterwards obtained by 
long practice. His impression was that this 

rocess would never be applicable to works of 
size, whilst now every electrotyper knows 

that small sized objects occasion sometimes much 
greater trouble than can be made to answer in a 
commercial point of view. Mr. Miller produced 
a bust about the size of life to show that he was 


foundry dedicated to Art-manufacture, 80 it is 
quite as hazardous to look for great results in 
electrotyping from the theoretical knowledge of 
electrochemistry alone. It is true that a gal- 
vanoplastic workman cannot dispense with the 
study of the primary elements of galvanic action, 
but I have frequently seen those, who had a 
large store of — and skilful perseverance, 
succeed much than those who could boast 
of considerable scientific attainments. Even here 
the old saying of a practical philosopher holds 
that “a part is greater t the whole,” as 
it is frequently more essential to apply a very 
small ion of scientific know than to 
aim at i asian ak Reena 
b ing into her laboratory for a few moments. 
aaa falling from a tree enabled Newton 
to ver those laws which the whole appa- 
ratus of science could not so easily have made 
evident; and tbus we find, that in the improve- 
ment of great inventions, those have succeeded 
best who have endeavoured to simplify the 
means and to reduce the problem to a matter- 
offact question, the solution of which has not 
unfrequently been diseovered by a child. 

Those who have no confidence in this new 
method of converting artistic models into a noble 
and enduring material, usually —-. in support 
of their scepticism, that, as yet, ost all the 
establishments of this kind have come to an 
untimely end, with the exception of the few 
sustained by means not derived from commercial 
resources. This, indeed, cannot be denied. 
There is scarcely a capital in Europe where one 
or more electrotypers do not deplore their folly 
in having gone too far in this branch of specula- 
tion. Although the political disturbances of 
Europe may have some share in so com- 

lete a failure of success, it must still be con- 
‘essed, that even in more favourable times they 
would have gone to ruin, as the practical direc- 
tion chosen by them could not lead to any good 
result. The fault lies, however, not in any defect 
of the method, but exclusively in the wrong 
application of it. 

‘o explain our meaning, we may venture to 
say, that had the art of copper-engraving been 
discovered in our own times, it would probably 
have met with the same result. And has it not 
been so with lithography? The inventor of this 
incomparable multiplying process, to which our 
century is indebted for the unlimited propaga- 
tion of cheap and useful knowledge, of instruc- 
tion and amusement, ended as a bankrupt, as 
many electrotypers have done, who deserved a 
better reward than the malicious ridicule with 
which the thoughtless many have saluted them. 
The invention succeeded, however, immediately 
after having passed from the hands of the man 
of genius to those of dry but shrewd and prac- 
tical men of business, who availed themselves of 
this powerful means for satisfying the wants of 
the million. The history of discoveries and 
inventions is not less rich in tragical combina- 





well acquainted with the process, of which he 
had entertained such bright hopes, and in which 
he had found himself suddenly so disappointed. 
To those, however, who are initiated in the 
secrets of the manufacture, he has only offered 
a positive proof that he did not sufficiently 
understand it. The copper produced by him in 
fact deserved the blame, whilst he endeavoured 
to lay the fault upon a method, upon which he 
had bestowed so little time and patience, and 
the study of which requires a8 many years as he 
had allotted weeks to it. It is indeed to be 
regretted that this skilful and zealous artist 
should have so hastily abandoned the process, 
as he, in all probability, with the aid of scientific 
men, would soon have been enabled to bring it 
to that degree of perfection which others have 
at last attained at a far greater expense of means 
and time, than he would have required for the 
purpose. The artistical execution was masterly, 
and of all persons who have occupied themselves 
with electrotyping, perhaps no one had so 
decided a vocation for it as he. 

It is generally supposed that the scientific is 
more essential than the artistical part to insure 
success in this branch of technical reproduction, 
but this is a great mistake. As the most accu- 
rate knowledge of the theory of fire-casting 
would enable no one successfully to establish a 





tions than that of political events. Ungrateful 
are the many, and therefore we must not won- 
der if those who make a fortunate discovery 
should endeavour to derive some immediate 
personal advantage from it, without much con- 
sidering the common good. The world will be 
deceived, “ therefore,” says the man of business, 
“ you must deceive it.” This maxim is carried into 
practice per! more in Art-manufacture than 
in any other branch of human industry, with 
the exception always of medicine, where the 
most clever and conscientious physicians are 
compelled to adapt themselves to the folly and 
credulity of mankind by assuming a mask either 
of alien or of exterior roughness. To 
prove what we have ventured to assert, it will 
be sufficient, for the present, to direct the atten- 
tion of those who have any capacity for appre- 
ciating correctness and refinement in Art, to the 
small-sized bronzes which are manufactured, in 
enormous quantities, at Paris, at Rome, and in 
England. Without speaking of the artistical 
treatment, which is, of course, subject to the 
caprices of fashion, we shall allude only to the 
style of workmanship generally displayed by 
them. And here we must be, in the first in- 
stance, just, in acknowledging the astonishing 
progress made by fire-casting since the bright 
epoch of the sixteenth century. Frequently 
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tions, however, as they do not attain the 
ness of the latter, are not fitted for catching the 
crowd, and are therefore condemned to unleage 
@ process much more cruel than that to which 
Marsyas and Bartholomew were subjected. The 
artists who are commissioned to put such bronzes 
into a condition for sale, are generally unable to 
model a single object, but are acquainted with 
the means requisite for tricking out works of 
this description in a seductive manner. They 
obtain what is desired, principally, by two con- 
trivances. The first consists of a ade of execu- 
- ee tage over them a veil, not i 

e eye of the spectator clearly to distingui 
any details of form, and the second gives a 
deceptive effect to some prominent The 
former is obtained by a icular Find of file, 
by means of which the whole surface is rubbed 
over, without any regard to the modelling ; 
latter is produced by the chisel, commonly used 
in the most arbitrary manner. 
treatment proceed upon the attempt to 
a false illusion, and their striking effect arises 
from mutual contrast. The filerubber has no 
other intention than that of converting the whole 
surface of the sculpture into one smooth plane, 
by destroying the modelling wherever ‘the cast- 
ing process has left any trace of it; andthe suc- 

with the multitude in making them believe 
that every part of the work is of the same per- 
fection ; the chiseller endeavours to revive the 
plastic expression, on those parts, at least, where 
even the inexperienced eye 
— — discover the pith and mar- 
row of the original are enti and that 
the whole has lost all pe Wh 

This system of imposition in Art-manufacture 
is accomplished by the ski management of 
picturesque accessories, without which no sculp- 
ture can hope to obtain the applause of the 
many. This is even acknowledged by the an- 
cients, who assigned to those statues of iteles 
the highest value, which were painted by Nicias. 
But this fact proves clearly that the utmost 
discretion and a very subtle refinement are 
required to associate advantageously the two 
branches of Art. This requisite delicacy is far 
from being observable in the present mode of 
colouring our bronzes, by giving them a kind of 
patina, which imitates, it is true, that bestowed 
upon ancient bronzes by the effects of time, but 
only in a manner setting taste and common- 
sense at defiance. 

With such an apparatus of seductive means 
have those to contend, who hailed, in electro- 
typing, the rising star of a better era in Art- 
manufacture, relying with bright hopes upon a 
process which would enable the workman, to 
whom is confided the reproduction of a master- 
piece of sculpture, to preserve the expression of 
every individual touch coming from the plastic 
hand of the inspired artist as the expression of 
the soul within. The first experiments proved 
that these prospects were not mere delusions. 
A general cry of astonishment was heard all 
over Europe ; artists and connoisseurs expressed 
the most entire satisfaction at the results ob- 
tained; but electrotypers soon became aware 
that they could not continue to work upon 
praise alone, and that to sustain the new art in 
successful rivalry with her older sister, 4 
stood in need of some means of competing wi 
that outside gloss and polish, without which 
even the prostitute children of the latter would 
fail to achieve success. q 

In despite of such difficulties electrotyping 
has still held on its course. bronze works 
have been executed, and the thoroughly satis- 
factory result yielded by them has shown to the 
world that science has presented Art with an 
offspring _ e eS has not 
talent, but courage and perseverance en¢ 
to fight its own way. Artists of impartial 
ment have gone farther, and have declared, thet 
should they ” required to —_ oe 
in bronze, electrotyping must 
and no other, this method being alone worthy 
to be entrusted with the reproduction of a finely 
executed model. : 

If the life-and-death question with reference 
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to a method presenting the brightest reflection 
of the most astonishing discoveries made in the 
highest regions of science may be considered as 
decided, the practical question respecting its 
useful —_—— to ee f= commerce is 
as yet ly touched. though there is 
scarcely any branch o'’ manufactures that does 
not derive great advantages from the galvano- 
plastic process, there are, on the other hand, 
very few men engaged in business acquainted 
with the real resources which it affords, and 
whose ideas are sufficiently clear to enable them 
to know what opinion to form of it. As it is 
not so easy a matter to obtain the information 
n for an authentic statistic account, I 
thought that it might prove useful to lay my 
own experience, and the convictions derived 
from it, before the public, partly to destroy pre- 
judices, partly to show what powerful means 

ave been placed in our hands, and how un- 
grateful a return has been made for it during 
the last ten years. 

To do justice to the mt, we must 
begin by pointing out the limits which electro- 
typing, as a branch of manufactures, is not 
cliousd to iuoniaguen tent oh its onnale Who- 
ever undertakes to conduct such a power in the 
hope of benefit, must endeavour to know how 
far it is able to reach, or, still better, what are 
its boundaries. The latter may be, on one side, 
very near, nay, so close at hand, that a feeble- 
minded man will shrink back and lose all 
courage, whilst in another direction the far- 
reaching eye of a prophet will scarcely be able 
to determine whither the combinations of which 
such a discovery is capable, may lead us. And has 
not the experience of a few years shown that 
the sphere of this branch of industry is almost 
unlimited! Certainly it is so; but it has hap- 
pened not unfrequently that the instrument 
dropped from the hand of one, proves to be 
most valuable in that of another. Was it not 
Minerva who flung aside the flutes which did 
not suit her expressive mouth, while in the 
hands of Marsyas they became an enchanting 
instrument, the magic effects of which it required 
Apollo himself to neutralise? This significant 
story is daily repeated, and it would be highly 
advisable and useful to pay some attention to 
the lesson of practical truth which it conveys. 

Electrotyping was invented nearly at the same 
time with the different photographic processes, 
which offered likewise a means of aid so full of 
promise to artistic reproduction. These pros- 
pects have, however, proved illusory, the latter 
not having approached the boundaries of real 
Art. We have learnt by photography how far 
this merely naturalistic process is able to go, 
and know now, that common reality, fixed 
mechanically by a mirror, without having passed 
through the poetical and reproductive medium 
of an artistic eye, soon becomes destitute of 
interest. On their first exhibition we see such 
shadowy images surrounded by a gaping crowd, 
but we soon perceive in those who do not 
speedily make their escape, evident tokens of 
mortal weariness. With creations of real power 
and meaning such disappointments do not occur, 
and artists may learn ; this t experiment 
the full force of the influence which they 
possess. Mind can alone stir and touch the 
many, and the most brilliant outward accessories 
cannot long continue to affect the multitude, 
although it is often caught at first by bright 
colours and attractive forms. Retzsch, with hi 
slight outlines has, as well as Flaxman, electri- 
fied whole nations, while the most elaborate 
works of Art have not exercised half the effect 
produced by the sight of these figured poems. 

From such a fact the electrot; per may learn 
what he is able to expect from his reproductive 
power. He will not raise the dead by it, but he 
may be sure that the sculpture of the present 
days will make the most extensive and varied 
use of his assistance. Products of nature covered 
with a film of copper or silver, even repetition 
of ancient monuments, will not move the public ; 
but if he succeeds in embellishing our daily 
existence by the introduction of poetical elements 
adapted to every-day use, he will be able to 
effect a reform, and in many respects even a 
revolution such as has been hitherto unknown 
in the history of industry. In the following 





articles we shall, without entering into any 
merely vague schemes, give an account only of 
those departments of sculpture where electro- 
typing has already met with an unrivalled suc 
cess, and whence Art has derived not only an 
enlargement of her domain, but, what is of much 
more value, a real and solid improvement. Such 
a review will be not less interesting to the 
sculptor and Art-manufacturer, than to those 
who indulge in the elevating pleasures afforded 
by plastic means. Sculpture possesses in a higher 
degree than any of the sister Arts the power of 
amalgamating itself with those objects which 
the ingenuity of man has devised in aid of the 
organs bestowed upon him by nature, and exer- 
cises therefore a more widely diffused influence 
upon habitual and practical life. 
Emr Bravy. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS. 


Tue collection of this year affords a catal 
wherein are found the greatest names 
have adorned Art. Every school is worthily 
represented, but the collection is perhaps more 
especially signali y transcendant examples 
of the Low Country schools. The contents of 
all the more famous Art-stores of that country 
are well known, but there is yet an extensive 
diffusion of ¢ ing works, variously and 
remotely distributed, of which but for these 
interesting annual exhibitions we should remain 
in ignorance. The names which appear after 
the artists’ are those of the present owners of 
the pictures, who have lent them for exhibition. 

No. 4. ‘An Interior, A. Ostapz (J. Haywood 
Hawkins, Esq.) This is a small picture, re- 
sembling very much, as to subject and general 
treatment, the well-known Ostade in the Louvre. 
The colours employed in these pictures are 
exclusively red and blue skilfully broken and 
varied in strength and tone, and supported by 
warm and cold greys. 

No. 5. ‘A Calm with Vessels at Anchor, W. 
VANDERVELDE (T. Baring, Esq., M.-P.) The com- 
position presents, on the left, boats and poe 
and in the right middle distance, a ship of war, 
drawn with extraordinary care and accuracy. 
The picture, like the best of the master, is 
remarkable for the sparing use of colour. 

No, 6. ‘A Horse Fair, Wovverman (T. Baring, 
Esq., M.P.) A small picture containing numerous 
groups of figures, painted with infinite nicety. 

No. 7. ‘Moses Striking the Rock,’ Muritio 
(Earl of Normanton). This is a sketch, and if a 
veritable Murillo it must be an essay professedly 
in the taste “of the school of Rubens, after the 

inter had seen the works of Pedro de Moya. 

t is charming in colour. : 

No. 9. ‘ River View with Boats,’ Cvyr(T. Baring, 
Esq., M.P.) A most beautiful and valuable ex- 
ample of the painter, and in a high state of pre- 
servation. The view and material are somewhere 
near Cuyp’s dear Dort, perhaps a little below the 
town. We have never seen a more perfect 
example of Albert Cuyp- 

No. 11. ‘Portrait o ee | . ee 

5 ers, Esq.) This is as po t whi 
thin om the hands of its present possessor 
from the collection of Mr. Aders. This painter 
is also called Hemling and Memling, and is sup- 
posed by some persons to be the Juan Flamenco 
who painted the pictures in the monastery of 
Miragores in Spain, between the years 1496 and 
1499. However that may be, the picture has an 
undoubted reputation of originality, and is an 
extremely valuable specimen of its time. 

No, 13. ‘The Alchymist,’ Jan Sreen (Lord 
Overstone). This is perhaps the gravest subject 
we have ever seen by the tavern-keeper of 
Leyden; it pi ts, however, the unmistake- 
able characteristics of his works, that of a higher 
finish in the circumstance and or in 
the figures. For spirit, ex and execu- 
tion, we might say that h had looked 
closely at the productions of Jan Steen. 

No. 15. ‘Spanish Peasant Girl,’ Vetasquez 
(Earl of Yarborough). } picture is not in 
the manner which is recognised as the best of 
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the master. It is somewhat hard, and this is 
rarely a cation of Diego V ez. 
No. 17. ‘The Magdalen,’ Trrian ( of Yar- 

h). This is a valuable picture ; the figure 
is a life-sized half-length, having the face turned 
upward. The head is not painted from the 
same model which characterises the “ Flora” at 
Florence, and the picture in the Louvre It has 
been probably painted after these. The back- 
ground is open, and the drapery is of a striped 

a to that of the pictures in the 
collections of the Duke of Sutherland and Mr. 
Holford. The hand is spread much in the man- 


ner of that of the “ Flora.” 

No. 19. ‘Rubens and his Wife,’ Rupens and 
grey — » > oe a at Hewell, belo: 
ing to the of Plymouth (Hon. R. H. 
Clive, ML) pn Ting ay ny cme the 
eft o com ion, the t presenting a 
display of all kinds of from the wild bear 
poten = ll = ts of the work are of a 
very high order, but li mg Ag inted 
two ie the compositi Meficient in unl 


No. 20. ‘ and Figures,’ Curr (J. 
Martin, Esq.) A picture, the right of 
which is cl by a iff, a rare feature in the 


‘works of this painter; the left is open, and 
retires with a succession of ridges, a favourite 
manner with Cuyp of se i © 
left section of the work is equal in brilliancy to 
his best works. 

21. ‘Duchess of Lorraine,’ Rempranpr (Earl 
of Yarborough). Fuseli said of the female figures 
of Rembrandt that they were all “ prodigies of 


deformity.” This Duchess is certainly not a 
Hebe, and Rembrandt, in ting her, done 
more for the honour of his brush than in cele- 


bration of the ledy. This is one of the works 
which he may have painted at little more than 
a single sitting. 

No. 22. ‘Holy Family with St. Jerome,’ &c, 
Tivtorerro (H. F. Hope, Esq., M.P.) This is a 
large picture, careless in drawing, but containing 
many beautiful passages of colour. 

No. 24. ‘The Embarkation of William ITI. for 
England,’ Backxuvuysen (H. T. at Esq., M.P.) 
A large picture of admirable quality, represent- 
ing a Dutch port, with a ship of war as a prin- 
pr ws object, surrounded by numerous boats and 
other craft. The picture is painted in a very 
low key, but worked out in all its detail with a 
care and nicety that are extended as well to 
every minute object of the work as to its more 
prominent component. It is an admirable 
example of the master. 

No. 25. ‘The Adoration of the Magi,’ J. Van 
Eyx (Lord Northwick). This work equals in 
elaboration the most highly wrought examples 
of painting. It has not the breadth of the picture 
in the wrt pee _ almost 
appear that the ter so long occupied 
yay ie ney anon undergoing 
change during its progress. 

No. 28. ‘ ae yd Rupexs (Samuel Rogers, 
Esq.) This isa 1 picture—the tree com 
tion—for Mr. — Kh nme we believe, 
another landscape by It is a study of 
effect and harmony, and, doubtlessly, was in- 
tended as the scene of some larger work. It is 
generally low in tone, but exquisitely mellow in 
all its hues and ions, and manifests, in 
the painting of foliage, an impatience of 
definition, 


There are at Florence four portraits of Rem- 
brandt by himself, but they are re 
painted with a richer impasto, and 


No. 35. ‘Death of Mary of Burgundy,’ Mar 
Tix Scuén (Sir C. M. Burrell, Bart., M.P.) Mar- 
tin Schén of Colmar stands high also as an 
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No, 37. ‘ View of ’ Revspaet (Earl 
of Carlisle). A study, painted with the utmost 
fidelity to nature. 

No. 38. ‘ The and Child,’ Canto Doice 
(Lord Overstone). is more texture in this 
picture than we ly see in the works of 
the artist—that w whe or gregenyee we ee 
cation is generally regarded, to a judicious 
extent, as to richness. 

No. 39. ‘ and ” RuyspakE. 


and A. Vaxpervetpe (H. T. Hope, Esq., M.P.) 
The material consists of a close rocky scene— 
with a stream, the banks of which are shaded 
by trees. It is the finest Ru l we have 
ever seen—perfect as to ition—as definite 
ped Ae) ead de ee the = 
— charming] jective in all its 

wey Foiient ond substantial in 
its light ; it 


mae re and especially in its 
trees, an example of landscape art that can never 
surpassed. 


No. 43. ‘ and Figures,’ Born (J. J. 
Martin, Esq.) The is painted by John 
Both, and pe yi by brother Andrew. 
The foreground of this work is the most beautiful 
in truth and elaboration that can be conceived ; 
the weeds and herbage are, every leaf, studiously 
imitated from nature, with an inimitably clean 


z 


and sharp touch. 
No. 44. ‘The we dg ” Scurpone (Earl of 
Yarborough). Works of this painter are ex- 


tremely rare. This is a picture of a high degree 
of excellence ; it is elegant in design, and impres- 
sive in sentiment. 

No. 47. ‘ Landscape,’ Kontcx (T. Baring, Esq., 
M.P.) A large picture, presenting a composition 
according to the known taste of the painter—an 
extensive view over a flat country. There is 
much truth in the near material, and the dis- 
tance is effective, but the shaded passages are 
extremely —_ 

No. 48. ‘ An Interior,’ Merzv (T. Baring, Esq., 
M.P.) A beautiful example of the painter, and, 
like many of his best works, it affords a story 
sufficiently intelligible. 

MIDDLE ROOM. 

No. 51. ‘ Trowse Lano—near Norwich,’ Crome 
(Mrs. Sherington). The artist never painted a 
better picture than this. The subject is ex- 
tremely simple, but it is treated with much 
dignified feeling that is not discountenanced by 
the very careful definition in every part. The 
dispositions are effective, and the textures judi- 
cious and appropriate. 
\ No. 55. ‘ Dionysius, the Areopagite, a noble- 
man of Athens and disciple of St. Paul,’ Sir J. 
Rernoips (John Bentley, “9 This is a profile 

inted from the same model that was employed 

realising the Ugolino picture. It is admirable 
in colour, and painted with so full a brush that | 
here and there the end of the tool has been | 
employed to turn the curls in the hair. The 
picture is in perfect preservation ; it is painted 
on a very thinly primed canvas, which appears 
through the glazings. 

No. 56. ‘ Cattle on the Bank of a River,’ Garns- 
nonoven (Samuel Rogers, Esq.) A small picture, 
slight in execution, but charming in feeling and 
colour. 

No. 57. ‘ Figures at a Repast,’ and ‘ A Domestic 
Scene,’ Jan Sreen (H. T. Hope, Esq., M.P.) Two 
valuable pictures in the most perfect preserva- 
tion, and constituting admirable examples of the 
painter's manner. His independence and origin- 
ality are the first qualities in these works that 
strike the spectator. From Jan Steen’s close 
observation of human nature, he makes, with the 
most perfect ease, ye: figure contribute to the 
story. The depth of these pictures is obtained 
without artifice, and the force and nature of the 
figures have the simplest version of truth. 

No. 58. ‘Portrait of Bartolomei Bianchini,’ 
attributed to Rarrax.yie (Lord Northwick). The 
head is, at least, a good imitation of the manner 
of the Doni portrait in the Pitti Palace. 

No. 60. ‘Landscape. with Tobit and the 
Angel, SALVATOR Rosa (J. J. Mariia, Esq.) This 
is a large picture, of a grand style of composi- 
tion, free in execution and harmonious in colour. 

No. 61. ‘Dead Game,’ Weenrx (H. T. Hope, 
Esq,, M.P.) A production of John Weenix. 
The principal object in the picture is a dead 





buck, the coat of which is painted with a reality 
we have never yet seen attained in animal 
painting. +4 ® way 

No. 65. ‘St. Sebastian,’ Domentcutno (the Duke 
of Northumberland). The ire is, as usual, 
tied to a tree. It is painted in a high key, 
telling forcibly against a dark background. This 
manner of bringing the figure forward gives 
power and concentration, but it is not according 
to nature. 

No. 67. ‘Cattle in a Storm,’ Pavut Porrer 
(H. T. Hope, Esq., M.P.) This picture is accom- 
panied by another, No. 69, by the same ter, 
entitled ‘ Landscape, with Horses and 4 
They are both small, and very highly finished. 

No. 68. ‘Exterior of a Cottage,’ A. OstapE 
(H. T. Hope, Esq. MP.) A careful study 
made in the court-yard of an ordinary residence : 
there are one or two figures to give life to the 
composition, but its charm consists in the disposi- 
tion of light and shade, and the extreme nicety 
of pencilling which covers the entire surface. 

o. 75. ‘Consecration of a Bishop, with Por- 
trait of Paul III., who officiates, Tmvroretro 
(Earl of Yarborough). A gallery picture, con- 
taining numerous figures, all of which effectivel 
support the subject. The Pope is sea 
and confides to the newly-made bishop, who 








kneels before him, the pastoral staff. hind 
him is a priest, who holds a cardinal’s hat, and 
on the other side is another ecclesiastic with a 
mitre. The picture is very powerfully painted ; 
it is fine in colour, and remarkable for its 
ingeniously disposed chiaroscuro. 

No. 76. ‘A River View,’ VanpER CaPEtta. 
(W. Strahan, Esq.) This is a charming picture 
—the composition consists simply of a few boats 
on a breadth of water, brought forward under 
an evening effect. 

No. 86. ‘A View of Chelsea, Wuson (The 
Ladies Proby). The view is taken from the 
opposite side of the river, and represents, princi- 
pally, the hospital as it appeared from the 

Yauxhall side of the river towards the end of 
the last century. 

No. 87. ‘The Shrimpers,’ Corus (E. R. 
Tunno, Esq.) Two female figures brought for- 
ward in an open beach scene; the picture is 
brilliant, and contains passages of very skilful 
execution. 

No. 88. ‘ The Breakfast,’ Sin D. Witkrz (Duke 
of Sutherland, K.G.), and— 

No. 92. ‘The Penny Wedding,’ Str D. WILKIE 
(Her Majesty). Both of these pictures continue 
in admirable preservation, and are certainly not 
much lower in tone than when they were fresh 
from the easel. 

No. 89. ‘ Portrait of Lady Farnborough,’ Sm 
J. Rernoxps (S. Long, Esq.) The lady wears a 


| most unbecoming head-dress, but the exquisite 


colour and sentiment of the features are such 
as Reynolds only could paint. The back ground 
is much cracked by the asphaltum or vehicle 
with which it has been worked. No. 93. 
‘Mrs. Braddyl,’ the property of Lord Charles 
Townsend, is also by Reynolds, but this picture 
seems to have been subjected to a process of 
cleaning, which has brought up a raw surface 
that never can have been left by Reynolds. 
It is charming in colour and expression. 

No. 94. ‘Le Malade malgre lui, Srewarr 
Newton (E. R. Tunno, .). This is one of 
the earlier examples of a c of subject now 
extensively popular in the profession, but at the 
time that Newton painted the picture he stood 
almost alone in his genre. The picture is remark- 
able for its colour, spirit, and character. 

No. 97. ‘An Italian Landscape,’ Sir A. Catt- 
corr (E. R. Tunno, Esq.) The view opens from 
a terrace which occupies the lower breadth of 
the canvas. The nearest objective consists of 
buildings and ruins, and beyond these flows a 
river, the banks of which are crowned by the 
prominent edifices of a city; and hence the eye 
is carried into a wide expanse, like the Campagna. 
The work is distinguished in a high degree by 
the chastity and elegance of conception and 
realisation which distinguish the works of this 
painter. The theme is light and air, and these 
are rendered with the most perfect felicity. 


SOUTH ROOM. 
No. 109. ‘Gipsey Fortune-Teller,’ G. Dow 











(Charles Peers, Esq.) A small picture, in which 
the oy _are relieved against a dark back- 
ground : it is in very fine preservation. 

No. 123. ‘ Christ at Emmaus,’ Trriaw (Earl of 
Yarborough). A large picture, presenting the 
figures of the size of life. The point of time is 
that usually chosen—the moment of the dis. 
covery of the Saviour before his disappearance : 
This is pointedly rendered. 

No. 133. ‘A Snow Storm,’ A. Vanper Neer 


(James Gray, .) A small picture, in whicl 
seined wath Gee cana ele 


the subject is 
— 

0. 142. ‘Prometheus,’ Rupens (Duke of 
Manchester). A large picture, showing Prome- 
theus bound to the rock, and the eagle preying 
upon his liver. The composition of thi picture 
is admirable, and the foreshortened figure is 
among the most careful of the studies of this 
painter. 

No. 143, ‘A Corn Field,’ Ruyspagt (T. Baring, 
Esq., M.P.) This is a veritable study from 
nature, without any independent treatment. It 
is very careful, and strikingly characteristic. 

No. 151. ‘Virgin and Child, P. Pervero 
(Beriah Botfield, Esq.) A small picture, better 
in drawing and less hard than the works of 
Perugino generally. 

No. 157. ‘Cesar Borgia,’ Correcato (H. T. 
Hope, Esq., M.P.) This is a fine study; the 
features are pencilled with infinite delicacy. 

No. 163. ‘The Salutation,’ Manzvoi pr Sax 
Friano (H. T. Hope, Esq., M.-P.) A large com- 
position painted on panel, and originally an 
altar-piece, we presume. The figures, which are 
of the size of life, are conceived and realised with 
incomparable elegance. It is brilliant in colour, 
and is a fine example of the painter. 

Many of the pictures which we have noticed 
merit a larger consideration than we have been 
able to afford them, but the collection contains 
so many productions of rare excellence, that we 
have been anxious to enumerate as many as 
possible, rather than dwell upon a few. 


—-_¢——- 


EVE LISTENING TO THE VOICE. 


FROM THE STATUE IN MARBLE, BY E. H. BAILY, B.A. 





Tuts beautiful piece of sculpture may be consi- 
dered as a companion to Mr. Baily’s well-known 
“Eve at the Fountain ;” it is, indeed, almost a 
repetition of it, the difference being chiefly in 
the upturned position of the face, and in the 
raising of the left hand. The subject, in fact, 
admits of little variation from his preceding 
work, for Eve is still seated beside the fountain 
in which she first sees her reflection; and the 
from Milton, illustrated by the sculptor, 
follows immediately that wherein she describes to 
Adam her thoughts at the sight of the shadow. 
We know not what others may think of this 
figure in comparison with the former, but to our 
mind it possesses a beauty not at all inferior to 
the “ Eve at the Fountain.” The expression of 
the face is more feminine and intellectual ; the 
half-opened lips, and the - ig raised, as if every 
sense were occupied in the work of listening, 
afford a certain index to the sentiment, while it 
is faultless in form and attitude. The lower 
limbs are finely moulded, full and round, but 
not massive, as we sometimes see them in sculp- 
tures of the female figure, and they are fore- 
shortened with unusual ability. The only 
alteration we would desire to see in it, is in the 
arrangement of the hair which falls over the 
shoulders; this, we think, would have looked 
less heavy and stone-like, had the curls, described 
by the poet, indeed, as “ thick-clustering,” been 
a little more separated ; they seem now to hang 
as a heavy weight on the shoulder, and to press 
it down. This, however, is a matter of opinion, 
and it may not strike others as it does us. 
Mr. Joseph Neeld, M.P., in whose gallery is 
Baily’s group of “The Graces,” also rejoices im 
the possession of this statue; it was expressly 
executed for him, and is one of which he may 
well congratulate himself on being the owner. 
We should be glad to know there were, in this 
country, many such patrons of our sculptors, in 
the highest range of the art, as Mr. Neeld. 
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THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS ON 
THE EXPOSITION OF 1851. 


We purposed entering, in the present number of 
the Art-Journal, upon a series of suggestive 
hints for the consideration of manufacturers 
and producers, as auxiliary influences on their 
operations for 1851; but find it necessary to 
resume our review of the rules and decisions to 
which these operations are to be submitted, and 
by which they are to be judged. This course 
is rendered imperative, for as at present con- 
stituted, they are mainly instrumental in engen- 
dering much distrust and discouragement ; and, 
until some modification in their most objectionable 
feature takes place, it is hopeless to expect that 
concentration of energy, and devotion to the 
task, so vitally requisite to its satisfactory 
fulfilment, and which mistaken direction alone 
prohibits. It must, indeed, be an ungracious 
return for the personal zeal and indefatigable 
industry His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
has devoted to a project which might have 
operated as a vast stimulus to British Industrial 
Art, to find, that through exceptional direction 
in the executive details, its present position is 
most discouraging and its future success greatly 
endangered. The causes of this are, to us, 
sufficiently obvious. 

It must not be forgotten that on our artists 
and manufacturers lie the onus of the struggle 
in which they find themselves unwittingly in- 
volved, and in the termination of which they 
are so deeply interested. The challenge has 
been none of their seeking; they have had the 
forthcoming contest, as some more fortunate 
possessors find honours, “thrust upon them,” 
and, expected to redeem the hardy pledge so 
confidently given, they naturally looked to be 
consulted in the requirements of their hazardous 
position. But, si ly enough, these classes 
have had no voice in the deliberations which so 
largely affect their future prospects, nor even 
when they speak in deprecation of, or remon- 
strance against, questionable or mistaken courses, 
is their pleading met with that consideration 
which, under their peculiar circumstances, should 
have been promptly and gladly rendered; and 
yet it is with some assumed a matter of marvel 
and reflection that the manufacturing districts 
generally show signs of apathy and indecision.* 
Of the sum already collected or subscribed for— 
some 60,000/.—they announce that London has 
contributed about one half, but they fail to 
follow out and improve by the inference to 
which this fact leads; viz., that the subscribers 
to the Metropolitan fund were, with few excep- 
tions, not engaged in manufacture. The general 
proposition was, upon its first submission, re- 
corded with considerable, and, in some degree, 
natural enthusiasm, and funds flowed rapidly 
and freely in from contributors who had never 
weighed, nor were practically competent to esti- 
mate, the more difficult and delicate specialities 
which the prudential working of the plan 
involved. With these, the scheme in its broad 
and bold outline was deemed a sufficient claim 
to sanction and support; but when the scene of 





* Since these remarks were written, evidence of con- 
currence in some of our views, is manifestly operating, 
and we most gladly recognise and acknowledge it. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, as a Special Commissioner, has visited 
some of the most important seats of manufacture and 
taken the sense of their respective committees in various 
parts of the details of the plan which are considered liable 
to objection. Discussion has been fairly and honest 
invited and a full and frank expression of opinion courted. 
The decisions of the Royal Commission are not laid down 
as irrevocable, and there is every reason to believe that 
on those points where it is clearly proved that an undue 
pressure bears, inimical to the interests of the English 
Manufacturer, suggestions will be readily received and 
allowed their due weight. Of course we do not imply, and 
are far from advocating, that any concession will be made 
as a matter of favour; we should repudiate such a course 
strongly, but merely infer, t fair and just arguments 
will receive an a knowledgment and ion. It was 
further purposed to hold a conference in London, under 
the presidency of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, on 
the 27th ult., to receive deputations from some of the 
chief manufacturing districts, to assist in the delibera- 
tions on the present decisions, which we trust will lead 
to an ultimate satisfactory termination, and all impediment 
to i diate, lous, and g ] ration be thus 
effectually removed. We were com to go to press 
before this meeting had taken place, but its results shall 
be duly reviewed. 








action extended to the great provincial manu- 
facturing localities, when, submitted to the class 
whose personal and direct interests were con- 
nected with its development and involved in its 
result, some details of the plan were asked for— 
these were long in coming, and when pub- 
lished, being found, in many respects, objection- 
able and inapplicable, they led to attempts at 
revision nk adaptation; and until these be 
admitted, the matter will remain, to a serious 
extent, in abeyance. 

Consequent upon these hindrances the , oe 
gress of the scheme is comparativel ow 
—we wish we could add sure; but the con- 
firmation of doubt and misapprehension becomes 
more decided ; and the time, limited _ « at 
its utmost, which should have been wholly 
devoted to ene labour, is being frittered 
away in necessary, though (we regret as yet, 
ineffectual,) agitation, to modify and amend the 
objectionable clauses of the competitive regula- 
tions which English manufacturers feel to press 
on them, not only with undue severity by 
seriously limiting their prospects of success, 
but also dispiriting from the very questionable 
manifestation which such success will eventually 
realise. Various local committees of important 
manufacturing districts are now, by protest, 
urging on the consideration of the Royal Com- 
missioners, those results of their experience and 
practical knowledge which should in the first 
instance have been solicited from them, and 
which should have had such weight on their 
decisions as justice and expediency might have 
deemed their due. 

The idea of binding the operations of the 
provincial local boards by regulations, which, 
while they seriously risked the commercial in- 
terests of their localities, were at the same time 
arran without sufficient reference to, or inti- 
mate knowledge of, their peculiar and technical 
requirements, was illusory, and the attempt to 
enforce them, destructive of that unanimity of 
feeling and action necessary to successful opera- 
tions. 

This error in judgment has been a most serious 
obstacle, and we regret, that attention having 
been pointed to the subject before, the justice 
and propriety of conciliatory measures were not 
sufficiently evident to have ensured their ready 
admission. What at first was considered but an 
oversight, unadvised and unintentional, now 
appears to be a purposed and determined course. 

The scheme in itself, as admitting wniversal 
competition, was bold and comprehensive enough, 
as we shall eventually find it ; but the competition, 
as we have heretofore urged, should have been 
restricted to the productions of individual skill 
and cost, and not have included those which have 
resulted from the outlay of national funds. Com- 
prehensiveness is certainly a high and admitted 
excellence, but there are other qualities quite as 
essential, which, in this instance, have unfor- 
tunately been seriously jeopardised. 

The very novelty of such a movement in 
England bespoke necessary caution and cir- 
cumspection in we poe impulse and after 
guidance, and we for reference examples of 
its working in other countries upon which we 
could well have based the groundwork of our 
first step. We think that England, with a due 
estimate taken of her qualifications, and regard 
held to the maintenance of her present commer- 
cial position, was scarcely warranted in throwing 
down the gauntlet for universal competition in 
Art-products. Her initiatory lesson should have 
been learned in a national arena, the necessity 
for which we have long and earnestly pleaded ; 
and this preparatory trial safely and satisfac- 
torily passed, we might on a future occasion 
have entered the lists against all comers with 
reasonable hopes of well-earned honours or cre- 
ditably contested defeat. It was, however, 
decided otherwise; with what results time will 
show; but unless special and earnest efforts be 
promptly made to meet the critical emergency, 
they must inevitably be disastrous and humiliat- 
ing. We have already the shadow of coming 
events gloomily cast over future operations by 
the “Report of the Committee appointed to 
consider all matters relating to the building, 
made to Her Majesty's Commissioners.” In the 
list A of those gen whom the committee 


er 
to recommend that the follo gentlemen be 
selected from this list for fu higher hono- 
rary distinctions, on account of their designs of 
ed merit, showing very noble qualities 

of construction, disposition, and taste :— 


C. Badger, architect, Rue Blanche, Paris. 

Thomas Bellamy, architect, Charlotte Street, Bedford 
juare, 

J. H. Bertram, C.E., Reading. 

A. Botrel, architect, 121, Rue Poissonniére, Paris. 

J. Calloux, architect, 25, Marché St Honoré, Paris. 

Henri Van Cléemputte, architect, Laon, France. 

Mons. Cremont, archi 10, Place des Vosges, Paris, 

a aes architect, 6, de r’Oratoire du Louvre, 


8. 

A. G. le Dreux, Clermont, France. 

M. G, Fétar Van Elven, archi Amsterdam. 

J. Henard, archi 98, Rue St. Lazare, Paris. 

H. Horeau, 70, Rue Richelieu, Paris. 

C. Huchon, 28, Rue Meslay, Paris. 

H. le PAtre, architect, 4x, Grande Rue de la Chappelle, 
St. Denis, Paris. 

Casimir Fétiaux, Paris. 


Paul Sprenger, architect, Vienna. 
Richar a Thomas - Hammersmith Works, 
n 


— Véron, 2, Qaai des Ormes, Paris.” 


So that the relative proportion of those entitled to 
“further higher honorary distinctions” is three 
English to fifteen foreigners. This fact requires 
no comment; and if it plead not with irre- 
sistible force, an absolute demand for the im- 
mediate concentration of England's productive 
resources, we fear that such a desired result is 
altogether hopeless. 

It remains in a great degree with the Commis- 
sion, by timely and judicious consideration and 
concession, to avert such a catastrophe; and we 
feel confident that unless this be promptly ac- 
ceded, the time will have passed when either 
will be available. 

Already many who under more propitious 
influences might have been proudly and zea- 
lously working in the cause, are enlisted in the 
ranks of the disaffected or indifferent ; and diffi- 
cult as the task is to maintain in such an arduous 
struggle the supremacy or equality of England's 
industrial skill, even with the concentration of 
all her forces, how hopeless must it become 
when apathy and | nyt so seriously tend to 
weaken and divide their operation. 

This is a painful conclusion to premise, and it 
is with deep regret that we feel bound to enforce 
it; but advocating as we have the expedienc 
and necessity of a National impulse to British 
Industrial Art, and ardently as we have urged 
its adoption through years of indifference and 
delay, we cannot silently or passively notice tho 
—- yey at length offered for its 

lfilment (though in some respects exceptional) 
rendered nugatory, if not positively detrimental, 
by injudicious and exceptional direction. We 
therefore, at the risk of iteration, must enforce 
our previous recommendations on the considera- 
tion of the Royal Commissioners, viz. :— 

“That a class of awards or honorary distinc- 
tions should be expressly allotted for native 
competition only. 

“That no works which are the production of 
manufactories supported by government grants— 
the Royal Man ries—shall be eligible to 
—— for prizes. 

“ The admission of drawings of — designs 
for man ing purposes, for ibition aud 


er gy 

* it should be the primary and con- 
ditional stipulation on the reception of a work, 
that the exhibitor be bound to state the capacity 
in which he claims acknowledgment. 

“That prizes should not be awarded in refer- 
ence to ‘co-operation’ on the part of exhibitors, 
but solely in consideration of the merits of the 
works to which they are ——, 

The grounds upon which we advocate these 
propositions we have detailed at some length in 
previous numbers ms or ey an > wag is 
necessary again to refer to y before 
we hasten to the consideration of other matters, 

The determination to give but one class of 
medal (in bronze) is liable to strong objection ; 
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and, as we anticipated, the omg feeling of 
manufacturers, gee! the better class 
decidedly adverse to the 


tain to the 
ardour of talent—so adapted to flatter 
the self. and sanction the incompetence 


of mediocrity and indifference, as to be positively 
dispiriting and mischievous, Attention is there- 
fore drawn to a reconsideration of its policy, 
with a confident reliance that the result will be 
the material modification of this proposition. 

The proposal of but one. uniform class of 
prizes is we believe altogether unprecedented, 
and its positive injustice is such as to have war- 
ranted the — tion that such a recommen- 
dation could never have found either adv or 
toleration ; more particularly coming as it does 
in lieu of the original proposition for a graduated 
scale of large money prizes, ranging as high as 
five thousand pounds each. 

We are not declaiming against the intrinsic 
value of the awards ; this, as we have before 
stated, is a matter of secondary consideration ; 
whether all be gold or ali bronze, our objection 
would be just as decided ; it is in the uniformity 
of the distinctive honour they are intended to 
mark, wherein lies their misleading and fatal 
characteristic—misleading by the false estimate 
they will infer of equality of claim—and fatal in 
re ing the exercise of the more elevated 
efforts of genius which it should have been the 
chief aim, as it might have been the proud boast 
of the Exposition, to have stimulated, recog- 
nised, and duly rewarded. What mockery of | 
distinctive acknowledgment will it not be, to 
the producer of a work involving in its execu- | 
tion the application of the highest range of 
intellectual and scientific attainments, to find his 
success, as far as the impress of the judicial fiat of 
the Royal Commission can effect it, stamped as on 
a level with those whose merits are wholly de- 
pendent upon mere manipulative and executive 
ability. 

In the dearth of appreciation and encourage- 


and from no conceivable —_ a —— 
win the suffrages of the majority of incom 

to whom, the exercise of such a Selatan 
must be obnoxious. Lethargic and indifferent 
as our manufacturers have confessedly been to 
the higher impulses of productive skill, some 
ex i stimulus was necessary to arouse 
them to active remedial courses, especially when 
involving outlay and risk. ‘The hope of primary 
position, as the head of a branch, or even a sec- 
tion ofa branch, might have braced the resolution 
to energetic and worthy tasks, which the present 
relaxing level of uniform acknowledgment “ in 
token of co-operation,” must inevitably weaken 
and destroy. 

In this “decision,” lies a prolific source of 
cavil and objection, powerfully instrumental in 
arousing hostile and adverse feelings ; and these, 
too, in the very class whose cordial pathy it 
should hese been the primary object of the 
Commission to have enlisted. 

That the adoption of its spirit, where attempted, 
is fraught with inferential error, is evident in 
the proceedings of the Barnsley manufacturers, 
| as illustrated in the following extract :— 


| “Natrona Exposition. Barnsley.—Thesub- 
| scription of this town towards the objects of this 
| national re amounts to about 2007. At 
| a meeting held a few days since, by the linen 
| manufacturers, it was agreed that they should not 
compete against each other, but, for each to exhibit 
different articles of linen manufacture. A meeting 
was held in the court house on Tuesday, for the 
purpose of agreeing upon the articles that each 
would manufacture, but such was the jealousy 
which prevailed amongst them that they could 
come to no definite terms, and the meeting sepa- 
rated, leaving each to exhibit what he thinks 


proper.” 

Here the principle of competition made easy in 
accordance with the doctrine of the Sectional Com- 
mittee of Manufactures, that the prizes should be 
awarded “rather as testimonials of co-operation on 
the part of manufacturers towards the Exhibition 
than of marking an individual superiority which 
might chance to be accidental,” &c., was doubt- 











ment under which efforts for the improvement of 
English Art-manufactures have so long laboured, 
the promise of the Industrial test of 1851 was by 
all sincere wishers for a decisive and permanent 
stimulus to her progress, hailed as fraught with 
the highest expectancy and most cheering 
reliance ; and of all countries boasting any high 
degree of eminence in Art and Manufacture, 
England stood most in need of a censorship 
which should justly, fearlessly, and conclusively 


have declared tiie relative status of her Artistic | 


and Industrial products, not only as affecting her 


less at first attempted to be carried out, in an 
| unquestionable reliance upon the discretion and 

judgment of the Metropolitan board ; but, 
| happily, the good sense of the Barnsley manufac- 
| turers, not their jeaoluay, came to the rescue, and 
| saved them from the results of a recommendation 
| that must have led to present well merited ridi- 
| cule, and future failure. We rejoice to record 
| that such an absurd and insane proposal came to 
| no definite terms. Its adoption could but have 
ensued in the complete frustration of the very 
| spirit and means by which the hoped-for beneficial 


position with the world at large, but promi- | results of the Exhibition can be realised—emu- 


nently so as regarded the comparative excellence | 
of her own manufacturers. 

In the confusion and error so inextricably | 
mingled, consequent upon long educational 
neglect, by which simplicity and unity of design 
had been cast aside for the more attractive 
because more congenial frivolities of gaudy and 
obtrusive pretence, it was a hopeful feature of 
the scheme, to dispel these mists of ignorance 
and doubt, and to mark the dawn ofan awakening 
and amended perception. 

The bias of both producer and consumer 
required this wholesome and corrective lesson, 
the prospective influence of which would have 
been most extensively and permanently bene- 
ficial ; and in resigning this high though difficult 
position, and contenting itself with the inefficient 
and futile task of attempting to level to one 
uniform standard of distinctive acknowledgment 
the varying merits and claims of competitive 
efforts, the Commission has signally and t- 
ably failed in its duty. 

better no awards at all, and the public be 

left to its own unbiassed judgments, thus 
directly foster and sanction, by such high 
authority, an inference which must tend to con- 
firm all previous error and mi tion. The 
very principle of relative excellence, that of all 
others by which the advancement of taste in the 
er, and appreciation in the consumer, is 

most stimulated and encouraged ; which should 
have been the proud prerogative of the Com- 


mission to have penne wens direct! 
to a great Art-leason to o million, is abandoned; 


lative and competitive exertion. 

The writer of the paragraph has, either pur- 
posely or unconsciously, lent himself to an 
expression, which is too often accepted as 
inferring a signification to which we demur. 
Surely it is high time to have done with this 
stale and flippant nonsense about the jealousy of 
manufacturers. It is a derogation of the feeling 
with which an honourable mind views the well 
merited success of an opponent, at the same time 
determining to further, and if ible, excelling 
efforts on his own part, to call it “jealousy - 
while it is a compliment to the narrow-minded 
grudge, who, envious of a distinction which he 
has neither the ability to equal nor the spirit to 
contest, to apply the epithet to him. In both 
cases the term is misapplied. 

Let us take heed, that in an attempt to avert 
this so-called “jealousy,” we do not damp or 
extinguish that stimulative feeling of honourable 
rivalry, on which our expectation of future pro- 
grees must chiefly depend; and which, so far 

rom being checked, should exact the highest 
encouragement. It is a libel on manufacturing 
enterprise, to call it “jealousy,” and does but 
tend to excite and extend individual prejudices, 
We trust that British manufacturers —— 
will eschew the charge of being actuated by such 
petty and ungenerous influences, which, we are 
willing to believe, form the exception to their 
character, and not the rule—an exception that it 
would be well either to leave in contem 

a or expose to open and deserved repro- 





Amongst other questions of im now 
agitating the productive interests, are the follow- 
ing, which we had also previously advocated, 
viz.—“ The necessity for exhibitors, generally, to 
state the capacity in which they claim acknow- 
ledgment respecting the works they exhibit,” 
and the stipulation that “retailers should be 
required to state the name of the manufacturers 
of the articles they forward for exhibition,” of 
course in conjunction with their own. As we 
have previously expressed our reasons for urging 
these requisitions, we shall now merely refer to 
the views adopted by others on the same sub- 
ject. We extract a resolution passed at an 
influential meeting of the Birmingham Local 
Committee, which has been submitted to the 
consideration of the various provincial com- 
mittees throughout the kingdom, and is now 
exciting considerable and deserved attention. 

“That as, in the opinion of this commi 
success of the Exhibition of Industry of all Nations 


their skill and make their works known, not onl 
in this kingdom but to the whole world; this 
committee expresses its t that the Royal 
Commissioners have not m it a condition that 
the name of the manufacturer shall in all instances 
be attached to the article exhibited; and it is 
further the opinion of this committee that great 
injustice will be thereby inflicted, more especially 
on the smaller manufacturers, whose works in the 
absence of the above provision will in many cases 
be of advantage only to the proprietor or retailer 
by whom they may be exhibited ; and the result of 
the absence of the said provision is, that many 
manufacturers in this neighbourhood have ex- 
pressed their great disinclination to exert them- 
selves in the contribution of articles for the Exhi- 
bition.” 

In forwarding this resolution to the Royal 
Commissioners the Mayor of Birmingham, who 
is also chairman of the local committee, urges 
its adoption on the following grounds :— 

**T consider that the subject of this resolution is 
of the utmost importance to the manufacturers 
generally, and that unless the latter make such 
a to the Royal Commissioners as will 
induce them to make it imperative that the names 
of the manufacturers of the articles exhibited shall 
in all instances be published, both the interests of 
— a — — ct Ip eo nen 
will be serio inj ; as, shou opkeepers 
be allowed to Jollect and exhibit articles under 
their own names only, an undue influence will be 
exercised over the smaller manufacturers, and the 
exhibition will become a mere bazaar, instead of 
accomplishing its real object of a bond fide display 
of manufacturing skill.” 

And further— 

‘* Tn illustration of the practicability of the pro- 
— regulation, it may be mentioned, that in the 

xhibition of Manufactures, which was held in 
Birmingham in the last year, and was, perhaps, 
the most important and successful one yet held in 
this country, the rule was carried out that the 
manufacturers’ names must be attached to all the 
articles exhibited, and only a single case occurred 
of articles having to be expelled the Exhibi- 
tion in consequence; and it may be further men- 
tioned, that no prizes of any description were 
awarded at that Exhibition.”’ 

In acknowledging the receipt of the letter and 
resolution, the Commissioners state the subject to 
have been long and earnestly considered, and they 
hope “that the manufacturers will largely avail 
themselves of the opportunity to exhibit their 
own productions, and to attach their own names 
to their works, so as to make their merit exten- 
sively known. But however strongly may 
desire that every exhibitor of an article d 
attach to it the name or names of those who 


feel it to be extremely difficult to frame com- 
pulsory regulations, or to invent any mode of 
carrying such compulsions into useful effect.” 
In ‘admitting in the cases where the 
manufacturer is himself the sole producer, that 
is, where the whole involved in 
execution of the articles exhibited are under his 


own 


‘« But there are also many cases, and these pro- 
bably the most numerous, in which : 



































shown in various degrees by a number of persons, 
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to all of whom it seems impossible for the Commis- 
sioners by any enactment to ensure the due reward 
of their respective merit. A common fowling- 
piece, for example, is the production of many 
manufacturers; one makes another 
bores them, a third makes the lock, another the 
stock, and a fifth manufactures the mountings. 
The union of these into a finished fowling-piece is 
itself a process of much division of labour and of 
various ingenuity, and is probably conducted in 
the name of aretailer, who may contribute nothing 
but his name and his capital to the How 
can the Commissioners ascertain the facts in 
such instances? and even if they know them, how 
could they frame regulations to insure that every 
name should be attached to each article in such a 
manner as to exhibit to the spectator the exact 
degree of merit due to each?” 


In reply to the last case submitted for consi- 
deration (and which we should be viewed 
as purely exceptional, and in no degree affecting 
the general rule which the committee enforce), 
the Birmingham Committee thus maintain their 
position :— 

‘In the case alluded to of the common fowling- 
piece, when complete it is the manufactured article 
and the party who combines the several parts and 
completes the article must be considered as the 
manufacturer; but if any of the separate parts, 
such as gun-locks or barrels, &c., are exhibited 
separately as specimens of excellence of workman- 
ship, the names of the makers of such separate parts 
must be attached as the manufacturers of them. 
That persons supplying the raw material and 
wages for the execution of their designs, are to be 
of course regarded as the manufacturers. Let the 
imperative rule be laid down, that the manufac- 
turer’s name shall, in every instance, be attached 
to each article exhibited; and, in the event of any 
evasion of this rule, that the article be instantly 
expelled from the Exhibition; and in the opinion 
of the committee such cases of evasion will be 
found to be very rare, and will be sure to meet 
with exposure long before the close of the Exhi- 
bition, It is the opinion of the committee, that if 
it is not made compulsory for the manufacturer’s 
name to be attached to every article Exhibited, an 
influence will be used to prevent many of the 
smaller manufacturers from insisting on their 
names being attached to the articles; and thus the 
credit due to them will be received only by the 
proprietor or retailer by whom of may be exhi- 
bited ; the express object of the Exhibition being to 
afford an opportunity for manufacturers and others 
to display their skill and make their works known.” 


We conclude our extracts with the following 
paragraph from the answer to the above, from the 
we to the Commission, J. Scott Russell, 

esq. -— 

‘I am directed to repeat to you the desire of the 
Commissioners that manufacturers should exhibit 
their goods, and attach their names as manufac- 
turers of their own productions, and their desire 
that the names of all the meritorious producers of 
articles exhibited should be, in all cases, attached 
to them in such a manner as to do justice to their 
respective claims. But I am also to express their 
continued conviction of the impracticability of 
framing compulsory regulations which shall secure 
that object; and their opinion that each exhibitor 
must be left free to state in what capacity he exhi- 
bits, and who are the who have co-operated 
with him in each production.”’ 

We should have been limited to our previous 
expression of feeling on the subj but the 
matter having now become officially recognised 
as one of doubt and difficulty, we considered it 
advisable to give every facility for its due deli- 
beration, so that it may be ulti arranged 
to the satisfaction of those whose position is 
seriously affected by its present 
_ The objectionable “ decision” of the Commis- 
sion a as follows :— 

“All persons, whether being the designers 
or inventors, the manufacturers or the pro- 
prietors, of any articles, will be allo to 
exhibit, and that it will not be essential that 
they should state the character in which th 
do so. In awarding the grisea, however, it will 
be for the juries to consider, in each individual 
case, how far the various elements of merit 
should be recognised, and to decide whether 
prize should be handed to the exhibitor without 
ee as to the character in which he 

v . 


We are ata loss to conceive how so vague 
& proposition could ever have been classed as a 





“decision” at all. The whole bearing is con- 
tingent and doubtful, with no indication of 
“ decision ” or firmness of purpose resolved. 

It has therefore been deemed advisable that a 
conference should be held in London, H.R.H. 
Prince Albert in the chair, at which deputations 
from the principal manufacturing towns will be 
received, and then to report the opinions of the 
districts they represent upon these and other 
points of importance. This meeting was pro- 

to take place about the 27th of py oe 
it will fall too late to allow us to notice its 
proceedings in our present number. 

Upon the general policy of manufacturers 
attaching their n:mes to their productions, and 
its influence in a variety of ways, not only upon 
their individual interests, but also upon its 
general beneficial tendency, we shall very fully 
enter in a future number. 

In continuation we would offer a suggestion 
as to the disposal of surplus funds ; we may be 
reminded of the old proverb of “counting 
chickens before they are hatched,” but we risk 
this, as inapplicable to the case. It is but fair 
and requisite to make some purposed provision 
known, in case of such a desirable, and we trust 
probable, contingency arising, particularly when 
such a provision as may be generally approved, will 
mainly assist in realising the contingency itself. ; 

It is assumed by many, and we think with 
good reason, that the Exhibition will be self- 
supporting ,and therefore they do not contribute 
to the extent they otherwise would, as the 
surplus might not be devoted to purposes they 
may think advisable. The decision of the 
Commission on this point is this :— 

“Should any surplus remain, after giving 
every facility to the exhibitors, and increasing 
the privileges of the public as spectators, Her 
Majesty's Commissioners intend to apply the 
same to purposes strictly in connexion with the 
ends of the Exhibition, or for the establishment 
of similar Expositions for the future.” 

Now this appears too wide a latitude, and 
leaves the matter in a very vague and indefinite 
form. We doubt the pace y of reserving 
any portion of the funds raised for the express 
purposes of the Exhibition of 1851, to meet the 
requirements of any future time, We think 
they should entirely be devoted to working as 
complete and successful an issue to the specific 
object. for which they were raised, as it is 
possible by every adventitious help to realise ; 
and this e there can be no doubt that 
future claims would meet with ready and 
cheerful acknowledgment. 

We would recommend for consideration that 
some portion of the surplus likely to arise from 
the profits of the Exposition (and when specula- 
tors were readily found to risk 20,0002. on the 
venture the chances cannot be so very problemati- 
cal), be expended in the purchase of a selection 
from the works ibited in the various 
branches of manufacture, particularly those of 
foreign productions in which we are excelled, 


and these should be sent round to the different 


provincial towns in which those branches are 
prominently ied on. 

In towns where Museums are already formed, 
these examples might be deposited as heir- 
looms; and where at present they are with- 


out those advantages, the hope of securing such 


its will be mainly instrumental in 


causing their speedy establishment. The results 
to the practical 
ee 
of a most salutary and immediate nature. Access 
to the works should be ready, and investigation 
into the processes which have achieved the suc- 
cesses, invited, en 


operative classes attending the 
iislosepented observation of the 


of their trades, would be 


and assisted. Volumes 


reasonably assumed to await those of the pro- 
vinces, from the possession of a selection of 
choice examples of their particular branch of 
manufacture, so placed as to be available for their 
constant reference and examination ! 

We cannot refrain from commenting on the 
absolute necessity for some movement by which 
deposits, either as loans or gifts, of eminent and 

works in connection with Art and 
Art-manufacture, should be secured to the pro- 
vincial districts. At present, to the want of objects 
for reference of sufficient merit to arouse and 
stimulate the powers of those engaged in similar 
productions, and the inspection of whose pro- 
cesses would at the same time materially assist 
in the attainment of their excellence, English 
Art-manufacture generally owes its depressed 
state. The only marvel is, all considerations fully 
weighed, that it is not worse. 

The artists of these towns, particularly those 
engaged u the decoration of the manufac- 
tures in » landscape, and flower depart- 
ments, from the difficulty, and, in some cases, 
utter impossibility of gaining access to worth 
examples of Art, the study of which would not 
only be corrective but impulsive, labour under 
very serious disadvantages. There are but com- 
paratively few towns which can boast of even an 
annual exhibition of pictures, and that but for a 
very limited period; admittance to these, of 
course, involves a pecuniary consideration, and 
copying in any way is strictly prohibited; so 
that even in these instances the benefits are 
very slight compared with the necessities of the 
case. It would result as an incalculable advan- 
tage to the artists and students of their localities 
if some of the national pictures, for instance, 
a selection from the Vernon Gallery, were sent 
in rotation, say three or four, to each of the 
Provincial Schools of Design, and deposited 
there for a stated time. Necessary precautions 
should, of course, be taken for their security ; 
and the grateful feeling with which the boon 
would be received would ensure all possible 
care and vigilance in their safety. 

The advantage of such a plan is so self-evident 
that it is unnecessary to e upon it; but we 
shall endeavour shortly to bring the subject 
under the consideration of those who will, we 
hope, be instrumental in its execution. It should 
not be overlooked that the works are national 
property, and we think will best advance the 
national progress when their merits are made as 
readily available and extensively influential as 
possible, The small number required for the 
purpose would scarcely be missed from the 


general collection. 

In —— our present remarks we cannot 
too strongly enforce the warning we have already 
given to our manufacturers against standing 
aloof and apathetic at the pending crisis, 
Nothing can excuse such pusillanimity and in- 
difference, the result of which will be marked 
by future — and mortification. No error on 
th part of the Commissioners can warrant such 
a position, for doubtful or wrong as some of their 
conclusions may be deemed, still we must presume 
they are open to conviction, and proof given of 
their injustice or ~~ yo would assuredly 
lead to a revision. The high character and 
eminent talent which the Commission includes, 

ing from the illustrious Prince at its 

ead, and extending out its members, 
are fully declaratory of the good faith and honest 
intention which must essentially influence their 


judgment, however it may be warped by lack of 


experience. 
If the odds be already so greatly in favour of 
the foreigner, supposing every possible exertion 
be used, how must their advantage be increased, 
the voluntary withdrawal of any from whom 
might reasonably and should confi- 
eee ¢ hour of trial. 
Let it be distinctly that the con 
test will take place, that is now we believe beyond 
a doubt; and it is as positive that a sufficient 
number of English manufacturers will enter the 
ae —— ee 
pre-eminence as far as 
isconeered and unerforeall desertion In thon 
capable assistance is errant treason against 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 





Tur first exhibition of this society in their new 
gallery has hitherto proceeded most favourably, 
for not only in the number of visitors to the rooms, 
but in the amount of sales already effected, there 
is abundant evidence that the public appreciate 
the efforts of the members, so that, there cannot be 
a doubt but the National Institution will now 
tuke its place am the standard exhibitions of 
the metropolis, of which it is every way worthy. 
The following is a list of the pictures sold up to 
the middle of the past month, and we hope to 
publish in our next number a considerable acces. 
sion to it. The amount realised by these sales is 
upwards of 2000/. 


‘Ide, Sevenoaks, Kent,’ G. B. Willeock, 2/. 2s.; ‘ Reflec- 
tion,’ D. Pasmore, 12/. 12s.; ‘Barming Church. Kent,’ 
G. A. Williams, 10%. 10s.; ‘The Cottage Door, G. A. 
Williams, 101; ‘Evening, G. A. Williams, 3/. 3s.; 
‘Morning,’ G. A. Williams, 3/. S¢.; ‘ Night, G. A. Wil- 
liama, &.; ‘A Sandy Koad, A. W. Williams, 20/.; ‘ The 
Way to the Farm, 8. K. Percy, 20/.; ‘A Wild Part of 
the Thames,’ 8. R. Percy, 10/.; ‘ A Bright Autumn Day,’ 
8. R. Perey, 101.; ‘The Skirt ofa Common, Isle of Wight,’ 
8. R. Perey, 20/.; ‘Pasture on the Welsh Hills,’ 8. R. 
Perey, 201.; ‘Sketch on Wimbledon Common,’ E. C. 
Williams, 5/.; ‘A Study,’ L. W. Desanges, 30/.; ‘Fra 
Bartolomeo in the Convent of St. Mark,’ D. W. Deane, 
201.; ‘Bt. Augustin’s Gate, Canterbury, E. 1. Niemann, 
7. T#.;* The Gate Tower, Hurstmonceaux,’ E. 1, Niemann, 
211.; ‘Medmenham Ferry,’ A. W. Williams, 20/. ; ‘ Night,’ 
G. A. Williams, 102, ; ‘ Captivity and Liberty,’ Mrs. M‘Ian, 
1001.; ‘A Moontain Torrent,’ E. I. Niemann, 12/. 12s.; 
‘Evening—a Study,’ E. I. Niemann, 12/. 12s.; ‘The 
Cherry Maid,’ D. Pasmore, 8. 8%.; ‘A Winter Morning,’ 
FE. C. Williams, 101.; ‘Smugglers on the Watch,’ H. P. 
Parker, 101. 10e.; ‘The Kingfisher, T. Earl, 5/.; ‘The 
Baron's Kitchen,’ D. Pasmore, 16/. 16¢.; ‘The Beauchamp 
Chapel,’ 8. Rayner, 2101.; ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ J. Peel, 5i.; 
‘New Forest, near Lyndhurst, Mrs. Oliver, 10/. 10s.; 
‘The Studious Armourer,’ D. W. Deane, 104.; “yo = 
of Clitumnus, near Spoleto, Italy,’ W. Oliver, 6/.; ‘ The 
Yard of the Luttrell Arms Inn, Dunster, Somerset, 
F.J. Niemann, 7. 7¢.; ‘Wounded Mallard,’ T. Earl, 107. ; 
‘Old Mill, near Yvetot, W. E. Bates, 8/. 8s.; ‘On the 
Maes, near Rotterdam, W. FE. Bates, 10/. 100.; ‘A Lane 
near Woking, F. W. Hulme, 151.; ‘The Duck House,’ 
J. T , Bl. Be.; ‘Near Rothbury, Northumberland,’ 
J. Peel, 51.; ‘Noon, OR. Campbell, 6/.; ‘A River 
Beene’ from Nature,, A. Gilbert, 10/.; ‘Lavinia,’ J. G. 
Middleton, 52/. 10s. ; ‘ Devotion,’ J.G. Middleton, 521. 10s. ; 
‘A Merry Time—Scene in Kent, G. A. Williams, 65/.; 
‘Knowle Park,’ E. J. Cobbett, 201.; ‘River Scene— 
Moonlight,’ E. Williams, Sen., 15/.; ‘Cupid and Psyche, 
Fatal Curiosity,’ L. W. Desanges, 21/.; ‘Cupid and Psyche, 
Psyche Punished,’ L. W. Desanges, 21/.; ‘Lane Scene, 
near Sevenoaks, Kent,’ L. J. Wood, 107. 10s.; ‘ The Nest 
of Birds,’ BE. J, Cobbett, 151.; ‘Dressed for Conquest,’ M. 
Wood, 9. O*.; ‘A Meadow Scene at Milking Time,’ 
H. B, Willis, 902.; ‘Solitude,’ E. J. Niemann, 45/.; ‘ The 
Water Mill at Clive, Oxon,’ L. J. Wood,’ 101.; ‘The 
Evening Star, L. W. Desanges, 101. 10s.; ‘ Needles 
Passage-—Evening,' C. Gregory, 41.; ‘The Burning Glass,’ 
W. Hemsley, 25/.; ‘A Highland Ford,’ R. R. M‘lan, 800. ; 


‘A Summer's Evening, G. A. Williams, 201.; ‘A 
Showery Day on the Thames,” A. W. Williams, 15/.; 
*Pishermen's Children on the French Coast, E. J. 


Cobbett, 25/.; ‘Medmenham Abbey—Evening,’ G. A. 
Williams, 40/.; ‘A Scene in Sussex—Showery Afternoon 

Autumn,’ A. Gilbert, 601.; ‘The First Whisper of 
Affection,’ H. P. Parker, 26/. 5s.; ‘ A Storm Clearing-off 
Dolwyddellan Valley, North Wales,’ A.W. Williams, 1007.; 
‘Here's his Health in Water! (Righ Shames gu brath 
mo mhac)’ R. R. M‘lan, 90!.; ‘The Sun dispelling a Mist, 
with Smugglers Landing their Cargo,’ H. P. Parker, 601. ; 
‘A Welsh Farm,’ 8. R. Percy, 30/.; ‘ Norman Spinster,’ 
DD. W. Deane, 15/.; ‘ Young Crabeatchers,’ H. P. Parker, 
26, 5e.; ‘Summer,’ E. Williams, Sen., 30/.; ‘ A Roadside 
Inn,’ H. B. Willis, 21/.; ‘Hailing the Ferry,’ E. Wil- 
liams, Sen., 30/.; ‘Laying the Dust at the Fountain,’ 
Hi. B. Willis, 452; ‘A Farm Cottage,’ G. A. Williams, 
15t.; ‘A Woodland River,’ 8. R. Perey, 200/.; ‘ Pang- 
bourne on the Thames,’ L. J. Wood, 10/. 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON. 





Tue following pictures have been selected by the 
prize-holders of the current year, up to the time of 
our going to press; the capital letters distinguish 
the several galleries from which they have been 
chesen ;— 

* Griselda,’ 231/., R. ve,R.A.; ‘ Venice,’ 
2501,, W. Linton, R.A.; ‘Porto Tesano, Gulf of 
Spezzia,’150/.,G. BE. Herring, B.1.; ‘ Peter denying 
Cl rist,’ 160/., J. Hollins, R.A.; ‘San Pietro, near 
Verona,’ 100/., J. D. Harding, R.A.; ‘James II. 
in his Palace of Whitehall receiving the news of 
the landing of the Prince of Orange, in 1688,’ E. M. 
Ward, R. .;_ * View of BenCruachan,’ 84/.,Co ley 
Fielding, W.C.S. ; ‘A Welsh Funeral,’ 84/., D. Cox, 
Ww .C.S.; ‘The Bazaar, Algiers,’ 70/.,C. Vacher, 
N.W.C.S. ;‘ The Odd Trick,’ 70/.,T. Clater, T.B.A.; 
* Venusand Cupid,’ 70/.,G. Patten, R.A.; ‘ Windsor,’ 
601, J. Stark, R.A.; ‘A Storm Clearing-off,’ 70/., 
Cc. Ww. Williams, N.I.; ‘A Fly in the Grog,’ 60/., 
H. J. Pidding, 8.B.A.; ‘ Waterfall, near Hay,’ 
80/., W. West, S.B.A.; ‘A Scene during the 











Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII.,’ 702, 
F. R. Pickersgill, R.A.; ‘The Sun dispelling a 
Mist,’ 60, Hi. P. Parker, N.I.; ‘ Here’s his 
Health in Water,’ 50/., R. R. M‘lan, N.1.; ‘A 
Gipsey Family’ 50/., W. Shayer, 8.B.A.; ‘ View 
from near the Heights of Abraham, Matlock,’ 50/., 
J. Tennant, S8.B.A.; ‘Going to Service,’ 751., 
J. H. Mole, N.W.C.S.; ‘ Blue-bell Hills, Kent,’ 
50l., J. Fahey, N.W.C.S.; ‘Hawkers of Relics 
exhibiting them to the Sick Daughter of a Peasant,’ 
531. 3s., J. Godwin, B.I.; ‘Colchester Fishing 
Smacks,’ 527. 10s.,T. 8 Robins, N.W.C.S.; ‘ The 
Count: Inn,’ 522. 10s., W. Shayer, 8.B.A.; 
‘Ben Nevis, from Lock Eil,’ 522, 10s., W. C. 
Smith, W.C.S,; ‘Autumn Scene in Wales,’ 40/., 
H. J. Boddington,’ R.A.; ‘ Pazzetta de San 
Marco,’ 40/., J. Holland, B.I.; ‘On the Lledder,’ 
40!., A. Clint, 8.B.A.; ‘Kirby Lonsdale and 
Valley of the Lime,’ 40/., H. Jutsum, B.1.; ‘ The 
Lucky Gamekeeper,’ 40/., A. Fraser, 8.B.A.; 
‘ Peveril Castle.’ Castleton, Derbyshire, 522, 102., 
J. Tennant, 8.B.A.; ‘Leaving Port,’ 40/., R. 
Watson, R.A.; ‘Mount Bay, Cornwall,’ 25/., 
J. W. Yarnold, R.A.; ‘ The Burning Glass,’ 25/., 
W. Hemsley, N.I. ; ‘Summer,’ 25/., E. Williams, 
N.I.; ‘A Study of Beech-trees, Knowle 
Park,’ 25/., C. Davidson, N.W.C.S.; ‘Scene in 
Dove Dale, Derbyshire,’ 31/. 10s., R. W. Lucas, 
S.B.A.; ‘From the “ Pleasures of Memory,”’’ 
251., H. Mapleston, N.W.C.S.; ‘A Summer's 
Morning on the Coast,’ 25/., F. R. Clater, S.B.A. ; 
‘ Laying the Dust at the Fountain,’ 31/. 10s., H. 
B. Willis, N.I.; ‘A Dutch Madonna,’ 252., C. 
Brocky, B.I.; ‘A Summer's Evening,’ 20/., G. 
A. Williams, N.I.; ‘The Crystal Stream,’ W. 
Burnett, N.W.C.S.; ‘A Mountain Streanrp Bor- 
rowdale,’ 21/., H. Bright, R.A.; ‘Scene in a 
North Welsh Valley,’ 20/., J. Wilson, Jun., 
8S.B.A.; ‘ Blackberries,’ 18/. 18s., W. Hunt, 
W.C.S.; ‘A Roadside Inn,’ 20/., H. B. Willis, 
N.I.; ‘ Wreck on the Coast of North Wales,’ 217, 
C. Bentley, W.C.S.; ‘At Ruislip, Middlesex,’ 
201., R. P. Noble, R.A.; ‘Ducks and Green 
Peas,’ 201, T. Clater, 8.B.A.; ‘Hailing the 
Ferry,’ 21/., E. Williams, N.I.; ‘From “‘ The 
Horse,”’’ 20/.,G. H. Laporte, N.W.C.S.; ‘ Scene 
near Cuckfield,’ 18/. 18s., C. Fielding, B.I.; ‘On 
Wimbledon Common,’ 15/., J. Tennant, 8.B.A.; 
‘Lake Gwent, N. Wales,’ 20/., J. Danby, R.A.; 
*The Missal,’ 15/., J. Stephanoff, B.I.; ‘ Fruit 
Piece,’ 28/., W. Duffield, 8.B.A.; ‘A Showery 
Day on the Thames,’ 15/., A. W. Williams, N.L. ; 
* Young Crabcatchers,’ 15/., H. P. Parker, N.I.; 
‘At Bettws,’ 15/., T. S. Rowbotham, N.W.C.S.; 
* Woodgleaners crossing a Brook’, 15/., H. Jutsum, 
R.A.; ‘Old Water Mill at Ulwell, Dorset,’ 157. 1és., 
G. Fripp, W.C.S.; ‘ Youth and Age,’ 15/., W. 
Bromley, 8.B.A.; ‘A* Breeze on the Thames,’ 
141., C. Taylor, 8.B.A.; ‘St. Catherine’s Rock, 
near Penby,’ 10/. 10s., C. Bentley, W.C.S.; 
‘ Dulwich Fields,’ 107. 10s.,W. Bennett, N.W.C.S.: 
‘ Distant view of the Castle and Town of Arundel,’ 
102. 10s., C. Fielding, W.C.S,; ‘A Welsh Lane,’ 
151., G. A. Williams, R.A.; ‘The Shower,’ 10/., 
E. J. Cobbett, 8.B.A.; ‘The Skid on the Wharf, 
near Bolton Abbey,’ 12/. 12s., G. Fripp, W.C.S.; 
‘View on the Rhine,’ 10/7. 10s., H. C. Selous, 
R.A.; ‘A Farm Cottage,’ 10/., G. A. Williams, 
N.I.; ‘In Langdale, Westmoreland,’ H. Gastineau, 
W.C.S.; ‘The Lords in Waiting,’ 10/. 10s., J. 
Stephanoff, W.C.S. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 





Dvusiix.—The triennial Exhibition of Manu- 
factures by the Royal Dublin vey! takes place 
this year, and will be open from the 8th of July to 
the 25th, according to the circular issued to man 
of the principal manufacturing houses in England, 
inviting them to co-operate in this good work. We 
trust the invitation will be liberally responded to, 
and regret the intentions of the Society were not 
made known to us at an earlier period, that we might 
have had a larger opportunity of urging the sub- 
ject upon our manufacturers. Ireland, requiring 
all the aid we can afford to assist her in the efforts 
to make her working classes intelligent in their 
several occupations, and industrious, it is our duty, 
for the mutual advantage of both them and us, for 
our interests are identical, that we should not 
withhold from them any of the good we have, and 
in which they may beneficially icipate. We 
shall, therefore, be glad to find t the call from 
the Dublin Society will not be answered niggardly 
or churlishly. 

LiverPoot Art-Union.—The Report for 1849 
of this Institution is now before us, and the result 
is extremely favourable, the subscription amount- 
ing to 6302., being more than double the amount 
of the two preceding years, and all this in the face 








of commercial depression. Out of the amount 
scribed, the sum of 315/. is set apart for the > 
poses of prizes, of which twenty-six are named, 
the highest being one of 50/. Besides the chances 
of these prizes, the subscribers are entitled to an 
impression from Ratcliffe’s engraving after Abso- 
lon’s “Incident in the Life of Burns;” a free 
admission to the Liverpool Academy’s exhibition 
of paintings during the whole of the season; and 
the chance of ye one of the statuettes by 
Copeland, of Lady Godiva Unrobing, after Mac- 
bride: with these solid attractions, there can be 
little doubt of the continued and improving success 
which the energy of the managing committee so 
richly deserve. 

MANCHESTER ScHoot or Desicn.—The Re- 
port of the annual meeting of this “ branch” of 
the Government School of Design is a much more 
favourable one than that brought forward last year ; 
then the students did not exceed ninety in number, 
now they are more than trebled; the greater pro- 

ion who attend being adults anxious for self- 
improvement; the older and more meritorious of 
the former pupils of the school have returned; and 
the establishment of a life-class has attracted some 
of the most eminent artists and designers in Man- 
chester and its neighbourhood. The list printed of 
pupils classified according to the professions they 
follow, show how widely useful is the instruction 
rendered here. A series of valuable lectures have 
been delivered during the past year; new rooms 
provided, and a good collection of casts and books, 
for the use of students. Mr. J. A. Hammersley 
has been appointed head master, and we are glad 
to find his exertions are so well bestowed, and so 
well appreciated, as they appear to be. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





CLEANSING TOOLS AND SABLES. 


Siz,—lI beg to send you a few lines descriptive 
of the plan I pursue for cleansing my hog tools and 
sables after painting. I venture to think it will be 
found an easy, cheap, and expeditious mode of 
accomplishing that which I, at least, have always 
found a disagreeable operation. 

Let a common delf-jar or crock be provided, say 
of six inches diameter and eight inches depth ; next 
let a tin-box be so made as to pass freely, though 
er closely, down to the bottom of the jar; the 

epth of this box may be about one inch, and its 
tightly-fitting cover should be perforated with 
holes, about the size of a pin’s head. The box is 
now to be filled with common soft soap, and placed 
at the bottom of the jar, then half fill the jar with 
boiling soft water. 

To wash the hog tools and sables, let the water 
in the jar be quite cold; squeeze as much of the 
colour out of the brush as you can, by passing it 
through acloth held between the finger and thumb ; 
drop each brush into the jar, and taking hold of 
the handles, work them in the liquid as if you were 
freeing a water-colour brush from colours in a 
tumbler of water. In a few seconds the solution 
of soap will have perfectly cleansed the tools, but 
to get rid of the soap they should thereafter be 
rinsed in some clean water. 

I have found this such a comfort, that I have 
ventured to trouble you with an account of the 
method, feeling assured that my brother artists 
who may not be aware of it will find it a great boon, 

House-painters who use no quantities of tur- 
pentine might find this method, applied, of course, 
on a larger scale, a great saving of expense, while 
it will not injure the tool, which turpentine does, 
by rendering the hair brittle. HGF 


Srr,—In your number for March, Art. “‘ State of 
the Arts on the Continent,” your correspondent of 
Paris, in mentioning the appointment of M. de 
Nieuwerkerke to the Directorship of the Louvre 
Galleries, says that M. de Nieuwerkerke is “little 
known in the artistic world.” ' 

I will not enter into the merits of M. de Nieu- 
werkerke’s appointment, but it is only fair to state, 
that of the author of one of the finest, if not ‘the 
finest modern ——- statue, namely, that of 
William, last Prince of Orange, at the , and 
of so many other meritorious works of sculpture, 
it — be said he is little known in the artistic 
world. iat 

M. de Nieuwerkerke is known in the artistic 
world as an artist of the first merit. 

I beg to call your attention to this, and have the 
honour to remain, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
Y. D. E, SuBRMONDT, 
One of the Subscribers to the Art-J 
at Utrecht, Holland. 










































Mr. Freperick GoopaLtt is a son of Mr. Edward | 


Goodall, the eminent engraver; he has cour- 


teously furnished us with the following brief | 
but interesting sketch of his professional career:— | 

“I was born in London, September 17th, | 
I left school at the age of thirteen, and | 
entered my father's studio of engraving, under | 


1822. 


whose direction I commenced my studies. He 
soon abandoned the idea of my following his 
profession, and as he had occasionally 


fully capable of giving me all necessary instruc- 
tion in painting; indeed, I am proud to say I 
never received a lesson from any other artist. 
He instilled into me at the outset the necessity 
of varying my studies; and although I com- 
menced with the idea of being a landscape 
painter, he never lost sight of the figure, but 
kept me, during the winter months, drawing 
from casts, and studying anatomy. In the sum- 
mer months, for the first three years, I sketched 
from nature, in the vicinity of London, devoti 

a great portion of the time at the Zoologi 
Gardens, sketching the animals, which gave me 
facility of drawing objects in mction. 

“At the age of fourteen, R. H. Solly, Esq., 
kindly took notice of my sketches, and gave me 
commissions for drawings of ‘ Lambeth Palace,’ 
and ‘Willesden Church;’ for the former I 
received the ‘ Isis’ medal at the Society of Arts. 
About the same time I made a series of draw- 
ings of the Thames Tunnel in its working state 
for B. Hawes, Esq., M.P. My sketches there 
also afforded me materials for my first oil- 
picture, which I commenced at the of fifteen ; 
the subject was ‘Finding the dead Body of a 
Miner by Torchlight,’ for which the Society of 
Arts awarded me the large silver medal. It 
was purchased by my kind friend, Thomas Page, 
Esq., then acting engineer of the Thames Tunnel. 

“It was there I became acquainted with Sir 
Isambart Brunel, who strongly advised me to 
visit his native country, Normandy ; accordingly, 
in September, 1838, my father accompanied me 
thither, and when we arrived at Rouen, I was so 
enchanted with the picturesque beauties of the 
city that I did not wish to go any farther, and 
persuaded him to leave me there, to which, after 
some hesitation, he consented; for I was not 





the | 
pencil and polette, as well as the graver, he was | 





quite in < | sixteenth year. He gave me ten 
pounds, telling me to make it last as long as I | 
could, saying, at the same time, ‘to be sure and | 
save enough to bring me home again.’ This was | 


| 





expectations of future excellence v: 
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my first lesson in economy, for after staying 
there a fortnight, and going down the Seine to 
Havre, I reached London with a folio of sketches, 
and five pounds in my pocket. It was from this 
folio I painted my first picture exhibited at the 
Royal Eaten in 1839, some ‘ French Soldiers 
playing at Cards in a Cabaret ;’ it was noticed in 
the ArtJournal of that year." I visited Nor 
mandy again in the summers of 1839 and 1840, 
and Britanny in 1841 and 1842, and painted 
during these years the following pictures; the 
names appended to them are those of the pur- 
chasers :— 

“¢Entering Church,’ W. Wells, Esq.; ‘The 
Soldier Defeated,’ Sir W. James; ‘Coming out 
of Church,’ — Dawkins, Esq. ; ‘ The istening,’ 
for which I received the prize of 50/. at the 
British Institution, Sir Charles Coote; ‘The 
Return from Chri ing,’ W. Wells, .; ‘The 
Veteran of the Old Guard describing his ’ 
Sir W. James; ‘The Fair of Fougéres, Alex- 
ander Glendinning, Eon ‘The Tired Soldier,’ 
Robert Vernon, Esq. ; ‘Rustic Music,’ W. Wells, 
rm ‘Passing the Cross,’ W. Wells, Esq. ; ‘LaFeéte 
de Marriage,’ Sir Charles Coote ; ‘The Wounded 
Soldier returned to his Family,’ Marquis Lans- 
downe ; ‘ Le Bon Curé, Thomas Baring, Esq. 

“In 1843 I visited North Wales; and in 1844, 
Ireland, from which sketching trip I produced 
‘The Widow's Benefit,’ Sir J. Wi ; ‘Conne- 
mara Market Girls, W. Wethe Esq. ; ‘The 
Fairy-Struck Child, 8. Oxenham, Esq. ; ‘Irish 
Courtship,’ 8. Oxenham, Esq. ; ‘ The Holy Well,’ 
W. J. Broderip, Esq. ; ‘The Irish Piper,’ W. J. 
Broderip, Esq. ; ‘The Departure of the Emigrant 
Ship,’ Lord Overstone. ; 

“In 1845 I revisited Brittany, and ted on 
my return ‘The Conscript Leaving Home,’ and 
‘Going to Vespers.’ For the last few years I 
have studied in land, and painted the fol- 
lowing pictures :—‘ The Village Festival,’ Robert 
Vernon, Esq.; ‘A Gipsy Encampment,’ Thomas 
Miller, Esq.; ‘The Pet Rabbit,’ Baring Wall, 
Esq.; ‘The Soldier's Dream,’ R. Colls, Esq. ; 


‘The Angel’s Whisper,’ R. Graves, .; ‘Hunt 
the Slipper,’ F. Esq., M.P. vhs Post- 
Offi , 


ce. 
“ In conclusion, I should not omit to add, that 
I attribute a great deal of my success at the 





to find our 
fied in after years. 
We spoke very favourably of this work, and from 
it great success to the painter. Ep. AJ. 


* It always affords us exceeding 


2¥ 


| commencement of m 





career, to the exceedin 
kindness of the late W. Wells, Esq., and Samue 


Rogers, Esq.” 


It would seem almost unnecessary to add a 
word of commendation in favour of an artist who 
has, at so early an age too, already become so 
popular, and has elevated himself, by his own 
efforts, to the position he enjoys. But it is this 
very circumstance—the absence of such adven- 
titious, or any academical, aids, which renders 
his success the more honourable to himself, and 
the more worthy of being held up to the admi- 
ration of others. It shows that the seeds which 
nature has deeply implanted in the mind will 
spring up and bear abundant fruit, though not 

under the most favourable auspices, nor 
tended by the hands of the most skilful culti- 
vator. It proves, in fact, that it is not abso- 
lutely essential for the young artist, at all times, 
to go through the a: so of academical 
instruction ere he can me a painter. The 
only school which Mr. Goodall seems ever to 
have attended has been the living world around 
him, the rules he has followed are those which 
his own judgment pointed out, the lectures he 
has heard have been uttered by the lips of 
nature, his wisdom has been gathered from his 
own experience and practice. Yet while we 
think all credit is due to him who has so edu- 
cated himself, we must not be thought to under- 
value the benefits which every one who accepts 
them must receive from that valuable Institution, 
whose professed object it is—one that it zea- 
lously and conscientiously carries out—to lead 
the student in that path wherein he should walk. 
Genius is proverbially erratic, and is as likely, 
perhaps more likely, to go wrong as right, with- 
out directing guides ; to take steps which 
can never be recovered, or to stumble at the 
very threshold through inexperience, and then 
to me disheartened rm to yield up its 
pursuit in dismay. But we have tolerably clear 
evidence just now, that with the assistance of 
scholastic instruction, young artists will mistake 
its object, and that, without it, there are others 
who can win their way to fame. What is Art- 
education doing for those painters who so osten- 
tatiously announce themselves as the “ Pre- 
Raffaelle Brethren?” Just this. It is carrying 
Art back to that state from which the glorious 
Italian laboured so nobly to extricate it ; it is 
idly searching for beauty in the lazar-house, and 
ransacking the musty storehouses of half-bar- 
barous ages for th ts and conceptions with 
which the mind of the present generation can 
have nothing in common, and which, when 
found, have neither “form nor comeliness” to 
make them desirable. All this is greatly to be 
deplored, as a wilful waste of talents that ought 
to be engaged on worthier objects, and in a way 
that will instruct the multitudes who, in our 
day, come to worship at the shrine of Art. If 
nting had reached the highest point of excel- 
ence under I] Perugino and his successors, what 
value can be attached to the long array of glorious 
names that succeeded him! These antiquated 
“Brethren,” who would thus call the long- 
buried spirits of five centuries back to “ revisit 
the glimpses of the moon,” may rest assured they 
will never lead the popular taste; nor, after a 
time, are they likely to find patrons except 
among those who may desire to possess a speci- 
men of the “curiosities of art” of the nineteenth 
century. 

Mr. Goodall has made a wiser use of his gifts ; 
his pictures are altogether of a popular class, by 
which we mean, not works of a low order of 
subject, but such as may be appreciated by all, 
because intelligible to all. He paints with the 

test care, and many of ge are 
nished with the utmost nicety : subjects 
are not picked up offhand as it were, but are 
thoughtfully culled from the living masses whom 
he has studied and whom he so truthfull; 
presents to us. We trust the time is not far 
distant when he will receive that reward of 
honorary distinction to which he is justly entitled. 
The fact of his never having been a pupil of the 
Royal Academy will not, we should prove 
a bar to his entrance among its members, whe- 
therornotit be the intention of this Institution, as 
we have heard, to increase its numerical strength. 
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Drawe by Miss Jane Benham. Engraved vy W. T. Green. 





EVANGELINE. 


“ Then, all forgetful of self, she wandered into the village, 
Cheering with looks and words the disconsolate hearts of the women, 
As o'er the darkening fields with lingering steps they departed.” 
LONGFELLOW. 
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THE FARM-YARD. 


“ A simple scene! yet hence Britannia sees 


Her solid grandeur rise.” 
THomson. 
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THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Axotner of the old school of Art is numbered | plied. The exhibitions of the Royal Academy 


with the dead ; one who had studied long and 
diligently, one who had acquired fame by the 
slow acquisition of knowledge, and triumph in 
the appreciation of its results. After many years 
success in this country he had retired to one of 
our distant colonies, and ended his life in Tas- 
mania.® 

Mr. Glover was the youngest of three children. 
He was born at Houghton-on-the-Hill, in Leices- 


tershire, on 18th February, 1767. His parents | , tropolis 
| pleasing accordance of sentiment distinguished 


were engaged in agricultural pursuits—humble 
but industrious. They carefully instructed him 
in Christian duties, and he was favoured to 
receive a good plain education. But as an artist 
he was self-taught; his success as a painter 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


entirely depended on his own acute observation | 


and keen enjoyment of those rural beauties 
which surrounded his birth-place. 
His first step in life was his appointment as 


writing-master to the free school at Appleby, in | 


his native county, and it was during the little 
leisure his avocations allowed him at this place 


of London were so crowded with the products 
of amateurs, that the pictures of professional 
painters could not obtain that prominence they 
deserved. A new project was started, and a 
separate “Society of British Artists in Water 
Colours” was established. Mr. Glover, whose 
talents were now widely known and appreciated, 
contributed to the first exhibition at Spring 


| Gardens, and incurred some expence in for- 


warding his pictures to the metropolis. A 


the members of this association, and one trait 
merits mention. To further their personal im- 
poems they met by rotation at each others’ 

ouses, and on such occasions all produced 
sketches or studies, which were left with the 
host. They thus communicated principles and 
ideas calculated to inform and direct. 

Finding that London was the grand centre 
of patronage, in 1805 he removed from the 
country to Mon Square, and became a 


| member and liberal contributor to the Water 


that he first began to practise Art, and to gain | 


employment as a delineator of local seats, &c. 

In 1794 he removed to Lichfield and com- 
menced his career as an artist, being principally 
engaged in public and private tuition ; using his 
hours of relaxation for the study of his art in 
the neighbourhood, or in the practice of music, 
to which he was much addicted. He now also 
began to paint in oil-colours, and soon achieved 
considerable success ; as he did also in the prac- 
tice of etching. 

At this time public taste became elevated and 
refined, and works of high merit were multi- 





_ “ We are indebted to the Launceston Examiner, a 
journal published in Van Dieman's Land, for the princi- 


pal particulars of the artist, which were obtained from a | 


relative; and to Mr. J. Skinner Prout for the above por- 

trait. Mr. Prout passed some years in Australia with 

Mr , Stover, and sketched him thus while sleeping in his 
r 


cha 


Colour Society. He now obtained access to 
the various institutions and collections of art, 
public and private. Many British virtuosi had 
periodical days for admission to their salons, 
where rising talent might luxuriate, and mature 
criticism expatiate at freedom; and it was by 


| availing himself of the favourable position thus 


presented to him that he rapidly improved his 

mind in the due knowledge of Art-principles. 
Mr. Glover paid a visit to France soon after 

the restoration of Louis XVIII., and while at 


| the Louvre painted a large oil picture, of which 


that sovereign formed so elevated an opinion, 
that after it was exhibited in Paris, he trans- 
mitted to the artist, who had returned to 
England, a gold medal in testimony of his appre- 
ciation of his talent. The court patronage of 
France did not end here, and in his last visit, 
Louis Philippe, then Duc D’Orleans, commis- 
sioned him to paint some pictures of Van 


| Switzerland and Italy. 














| Dieman’s Land, hearing that was to be the future 
destination of the artist, and wishing to become 
familiar with its peculiar features. 

Glover now sought to improve his mind and 
gos his knowledge of nature by extended 


oreign travel, and he passed France to 

His untiring efforts were crowned by success, 
and some of his pictures fetched large prices, 
His view of Durham Cathedral, now in Lambton 
Hall, realised five hundred guineas; and his 


| view of Loch Lomond, as well as many others, 


ined also liberal sums, and in 1820 he had so 

employed his industry as to be enabled to 

furnish a gallery in Bond Street with his own 
productions. 

In London he prosecuted his art for many 
successive years, and then thought of retiring to 
the neighbourhood of Ullswater, in Cumberland, 
a favourite locality for his pencil, and where he 
had often sat and studied under his tent for days 
together. He purchased a house and some land, 
but the vision was never realised. 

From Ullswater Mr. Glover turned his thoughts 
to the remote and newly-formed colony of Swan 
River; but his steps were directed to nia. 
He arrived there in March, 1831. Every object 
was new to his eye, and the aspect of the land- 
scape was different from what he had ever before 
beheld. He prosecuted his beloved art with 
fresh animation and renewed vigour ; his pencil 
was never idle. Some of his best works in local 
scenery were executed for liberal colonists, who 
sent them to England ; others he transmitted for 





sale on his own account, but at a season when 
general embarrassment retarded their disposal. 
Yet he industriously pursued his course, and 
increased his gallery at hishome. In one of his 
excursions in the island, he ascended the sum- 
mit of Ben Lomond (5000 feet above the level 
of the sea), the first who had travelled there on 
horseback. He was accompanied by the late 
| Mr. Batman, with his Sydney natives, whose 
name will ever be associated with Australia 
Felix as the explorer and first “squatter” at 
Port Philip. 

For some years past Mr. Glover had all 
but ceased from painting, and spent the most 
of his time in reading, principally books of 
a religious kind. His venerable partner in life, 
six years his senior, still survives, and children 
and grand-children were within his view to the 
last. Mr. Glover was tall, and of robust frame, 
with a healthy glow on his cheek, and a forehead 
which closely resembled that of the late Sir 
Walter Scott: his disposition was amiable, 
and his society extremely pleasing. He was 
assiduous in his own pursuits, high-prineipled 
himself, and an admirer of correct deportment 
in others. He was frugal in his habits, and an 
example of temperance; truly patient under 
affliction, and during his last —— panes 
every a) ce of suffering lest it should pain 
hand i vole he was surrounded. He had 
lived at peace with all men in this world, and 
died, calm and unruffled, on 9th December, 1849, 
at the advanced age of eighty-two. ; 

Mr. Glover's style of drawing was peculiar to 
himself, and the result of deliberate and careful 
study : delicacy of effect was its chief charac- 
teristic. This is seen in the extreme misty haze 
of the morning sun, or in the overpowering 
blaze of the sinking luminary, with which he 
invested his subjects: it is distinctly obvious, 
too, in the bold but feathery lightness of tower- 
ing foliage, by which lofty trees in his pictures 
salleve themselves from more distant objects. 
To attain freedom and facility of handling with 
exquisite expression was his constant aim. Per- 
haps few artists ever spent so much time m 
studying from nature. any of his works were 
executed with the sole design of imprinting 
natural beauty on his mind—informing his own 
soul with the inspiration of such study, that he 
might with truth and facility embody his rich 
and delicate conceptions. His sketch-books are 
crowded with scraps of iar effects which 
arrested his attention. He held it as a dogma 
that those who would represent nature in her 
true colours must be familiar with all her vary- 
ing features, and his success as an artist proved 
the truth of the principles upon which his ruling 
principle was founded. 
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A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. 


CELEBE, A vase, found chiefly in Etruria, 
distinguished by its peculiarly shaped handles, 
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which are pillared. Its form is shown in the 
annexed woodcut. 

CESTUS, Cazstus. Thongs of leather round 
the hands and arms, worn by boxers for offence and 

defence, to render their blows more 
=» powerful. The Cestus was intro- 

\ duced when athletics were generally 
) practised, and the name is Roman. 

t was a stronger defence than the 
| Himantes of the ancient Greeks; 
the simple thongs of leather were still 
used occasi: y in boxing, and in 
the exercises of the Agoniste, and 
were called Melichai, because the 
blows they gave were less formidable 
\ than those of the Cestus. There are 
many kinds of Cestus, in some the 
thongs of leather are studded with 
nails, Works of ancient Art abound in which the 
Cestus is represented.* 

CHALCEDONY. A kind of quartz, semi- 
transparent, of a bluish white, but frequently 
striped and clouded with other colours. It is 
seldom found crystallised, but in kidney > 
irregular masses. Common CHALCEDONY is of a 

iform bluish grey ; the other kinds, Heliotrope, 
Chrysoprase, Plasma, Onyx, Sardonyx, Sardine, 
and Carnelian, are distinguished by their colours, 
AGATE is a mixture of Chalcedony and varieties of 

uartz, often beautifully tinted. oe | and 
toa were used for seals and other works of Art. 
Cameos, of the former, and of the different sorts of 
Onyx, were preferred, on account of their numerous 
yers. 

CHALCOGRAPHY. A modern term for en- 

ving on copper, compounded from the Greek 

, copper, and grapho, to cut. The term 

must be applied to copper engraving only ; grapho 

gives, in Greek, an idea of Art, and engraving on 

steel or zinc must not, as often happens, be 

designated as Chalcography. For zine engraving 
we have the spurious term ZINCOGRAPHY. 

CHALICE. A vessel used in the sacramental 
service to contain the wine, The form has under- 
gone many variations in different ages, always 
preserving, however, its cup-like shape. CHALICES 
are made of gold, but more commonly of silver, 








either whole, or parcel gilt and jewelled. They 
have sometimes been made of cryctal, glass, and 
agate, but these materials are now prohibited on 
account of their brittle nature. Some very curious 
and elegant Cuaxices are preserved in public and 
private collections. 

CHALK. An earthy Carbonate of Lime, of 





* See Inonrmam’s Monumenti Etruschi. Prout axp 
Pinanest's Antichita d’ Ercolano. Tagste’s Pierres gravées, 
CLaRac’s Musée de Sculpt. anc. et mod. 

t See Suaw’s Encyclopedia of Orn ts; Puat’s 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and Costume, Our cut 
exhibits the ordinary forms ’f the Chalice in the middle 
a The first is copied from a Brass of a Priest in 

ensley Church, Yorkshire, about a.p. 1360. The second, 
from roxburne, 4.p. 1465. 





4 similar memorial at 





an ue white colour, converted, by burning, into 
lime. it is the basis upon which many vegetable 
colours are precipitated to form pigments, such as 
the Pinxs. Chalk has been used as a —_ 
but it is a bad drier. Rep Cuax is Clay 

by the oxide of iron. 

CHARACTER. That which distin es each 
species of being in each genus, and each individual 
of each species. In man Character consists of the 
form of the body, stature, and gait, which distin- 
guish him from other animals, In mankind, the 
natural or accidental peculiarities resulting from 
sex, temperament, age, climate, the exercise of the 
passions, the position of the iridividual in the social 
scale, and his mode of living. These peculiarities 
and differences are, after the study of the human 
figure in general, the most important subjects of 
the study of the painter and sculptor, since upon 
these peculiarities and differences depend all the 
significance of their compositions, ach genus, 
each family of animals, has also its general and par- 
ticular Character. So also in the inanimate pro- 
ductions of nature, trees, rocks, fields and meadows, 
which vary in reality as well as in appearance, 
according to the climate, season, time of day, 
accidental condition of the sky, and also acco 
to the modifications they receive at the hands o 
man, the effect of time, or by the effect of natural 
accidents. If all these things, observed with 
sagacity and selected with taste, are faithfully 
represented in a picture, we say that the animals, 
the trees, the of the picture have good Cha- 


racter, 

CHARCOAL is prepared by burning wood in 
close vessels, or by burying the substance in sand 
in a covered crucible. The woods best adapted for 
making CRAYONS are box and willow; the former 
produces a dense hard crayon, the latter a soft and 
friable one. 

CHARCOAL BLACKS are of both animal 
and vegetable origin; consisting of burnt ivory, 
bones, vine-twigs, peach- 
stones, nut and almond- 
shells, the condensed smoke 
of resin, &c. The blacks 
from table substances 
are usually of a blue tint 
when mixed with white. 

CHARFRON, or 
CHAMP-FREIN. In plate- 
armour, pieces of leather or 
plates of steel used to pre 
tect the face of a horse. 

CHASING. Cagta- 
Tura (Lat), The art of 
embossing on metals, b 
which the design is punch 
out from behind, and sculp- 
tured or CHASED with sharp 
tools, as gravers, &c. The metals usually cHasED 
are gold, silver, and < 
bronze, and among the 
ancients, iron also, The 
remains of ancient art 
show to what degree of 
perfection it was carried ; 
and in our own times, 
some very fine works have 
been executed. 

CHASUBLE, Cuesa- 
BLE, CuesiBLE. Called 
also a vestment. The 
upper or last vestment 

ut on by the priest be- 
‘ore celebrating the mass. 
in form J in a = 
cular, slightly 
egg Be before pvt 
ind, having an aperture 
in the middie for the head 
to pass through, and its 
ample folds resting on 
either side w the arms. 
It is richly decorated with 
embroidery and even with 
jewels.+ _— 
~—* Our example is copied from Meynicn’s Ancient 
“7 See SHaw’s Dresses and any ove tig my = 
c . 

4 The ~- UL, ed mate ip town is lanest ae t 
a defect as their form ; indeed, the unpliant nature of the 











have been made of a stiff material, they have been 
avoided by sculptors and painters in their works, and 
invariably select the core ly on account 


ancient ful materials, they would form the most 
beauti binations of folds.”—Puar's Glossary of 
Ecclesiastical Ornament and Costume ( whence our cut 


is copied), 





CHEF-D’EUVRE (Fr.) A work of the 
highest excellence in itself, or relatively to the 
shite other works of thé same 
artist. Thus the Apollo 
Belvedere, or the Trans- 
ton of Raffaelle, are 
f-d’@uvres of Sculpture 
and Painting. 
CHENISCUS., In works 
of ancient Art, ships are 
seen with ornamental 
prows, shaped to represent 
the head and te of a 
, or other aquatic 
; this part was called 
CuENIscUS, and was con- 
structed of bronze and 
other materials. Some- 
times, but rarely, the Cun- 
niscus is affixed to the 
stern of a ship. 
CHERUBIM. In 
Christian Art, a higher class of angels, the nearest 
to the throne of God, of which they are the sup- 
rters. Their 
ye 
y poe 
writi of the 
Old Testament. 
They appear - 





as guardians o 
Paradise, whence 
our first nts 


were expelled b 
a CHERUB wit 
a flaming sword. 
Jehovah rested 
po teye . a 
wings of the Che- 
vain on the 
cover of the ark; 
and in the history 
of Ezekiel the 
are represen 
with four wings, 
two of w 
covered the body 
and drew the cha- 
riot of the Lord 
through the air. 
In the heavenly hierarchy the Cherubim* form one 
of the three high angel choirs—Ssraruim, Cuz- 
rnuBIM, and ANGELS, which constitute the first 
and upper order of angels; they rank next to the 
SERAPHIM, 

CHIARO-OSCURO at) That important 
= of painting which relates to light and shade.t 

he aim of pemios is to form a picture by means 
of light and shade, and by zolours and their gra- 
dations ; the more truly painting accomplishes this 
end, the more artistic it will be. Correggio and 
Rembrandt are famous for their CHIARO-oscURO. 

CHILLED (Cuancissurnz, Fr.) When a 
cloudiness or dimness ap; on the surface of a 
picture that has been varnished, it is called BLoom- 
ING, and we say the varnish has Curtiep. This 
defect arises from the of moisture, either 
on the surface of the picture, or in the brush, or in 
the varnish itself, and can easily be avoided by 


paling the former thoroughly dry, and the latter 
hot before it is applied. 

CHIMERA. A misshapen monster of Grecian 
myth, described by Homer as having a lion’s head, 
a goat’s body, and the tail of a dragon, The 
CuIM#R<A appears in Art asa lion, except that out 
of thie back grow the head and neck of a goat, and 
Gigantic carvings of it are found on rocks in Asia 

inor, according to Homer the native country of 
the monster.t There are innumerable small antique 
statues of Cu1marm, and Bellerophon, by whom 
the Chimera was killed, of which one of the most 
remarkable is in the Uffigi at Florence, 
In Christian Art, the Curmera is a symbol of 








* Cherubim signifies the plenitude of knowledge and 
wisdom ; they are represented young, having four wings 
to cover their faces and feet, and on wheels of 
of « bright red colour, to set forth intensity of 
divine love, in reference to the vision of the het 
Ezekiel. Art cannot adequatel — their spiritual 
agency and rapid movements, t they are drawn as 
the ancient Persians drew Ormuz, who unable to — 

nature 


t According to the common 
the emamage of Art, Cutanoscuno means not only the 
mutable e produced by Gane and ee oe also the 
permanent differences in and ness 

t One of these has been it by Sir Charles Fel- 
. to this country, and deposited in the British 
useum. 
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. Itis uently seen on the modillions and 
walt of ewbiomeral works executed in the 











eleventh and twelfth centuries, and again in the 
th and sixteenth centuries. : 
CHINESE WHITE. An empirical name given 
to the white oxide of zinc, a valuable pigment 
recently introduced into the Arts as a substitute 
for the ions of white lead. It is little liable 


to , either by atm: action or by mix- 
ture with other ents. Its only defect 4 omar 
to be a want of body, as compared with white lead. 


CHIRODOTA. A kind of tunic with long 
sleeves, worn sometimes by the Trojans, and gene- 
rally, in Asia Minor; but among the Greeks they 





were seldom worn by males; the remains of 
works of Art show that it was commonly worn by 
females.* 
CHITON. The under-garment of the Greeks, 
ding to the Tunic of the Romans, men- 
tioned as early as Homer; it was made of woollen 
cloth. After the Greek migration it was called 
Chitoniscos, while the light loose garment or 
HIMATION was also called. Chiania, or Chianis. 
The Doric Curron, worn by men, was short and 
of wool; that of the Athenians and [onians, of 
linen, in earlier times worn long, but with the 
former people, after the time of Pericles, it was 
shorter. Curton, worn by freemen, had two 
sleeves, that of workmen and slaves only one. A 
girdle (called, when worn by men, Zoma), was 
required when the garment was long, but that of 
the priests was not girded. The Doric Curron 


= 
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for women was made of two picces of stuff sewn 
together, and fastened on the shoulders by clasps. 


* Our cut is copied from « bas-relief in Moutfaucon, 
where it is seen on a suppliant German. 








In Sparta it was not sewn up the sides, but only 
fastened, and had ead tap en pny bang pears 
to have been gtey or brown. omen 
fond of dress fad sallbchantoused clothing; and 
the material (cotton or fine linen), was striped, 
figured, or embroidered ef a pate 3 = 

ith regard to statues, we n only remar' t 
Artemis, as a huntress, wears a givdle over the 
Curton, which is fastened on the shoulders and 
falls in folds over the bosom. Pallas Athene often 
wears a double Cu1ToN, reaching to the feet, and 
leaving the arms free. On the statues of Amazons 
the CurTon is sleeveless, clasped up in two places, 
leaving the left breast uncovered, and drawn up 
sufficiently te show even above the knee.* 

CHLAMYS. An ancient Greek yey 
brought by the Ephebes to Athens from T y; 
the province of Greece most celebrated for horses. 
It was a light cloak, or rather scarf, the ends of 
which were fastened on the shoulder by a clasp or 
buckle. It hung with two long points as far as 
the thigh, and was richly ornamented with purple 
and gold. When the fibula was unclasped the 
CuLamys hung on 
the left arm, as with 
Hermes, or served 
as a kind of shield, 
as Poseidon, on the 
old coins, protects 
his arm with the 
Cuiamys. It is fas- 
tened on the right 
shoulder, in the sta- 
tues of Theseus and 
the heroic Ephebes, 
in a wrestling atti- 
tude, covering the 
breast and envelop- 
ing the left arm, 
which is somewhat 
raised. The figures 
of Heracles and Her- 
mes, are quite co- 
vered by the Cuta- 
MyYs, even below the 
body, whence the Y 
Hermes pillar tapers; the right hand lies on the 
breast underthe CuLamys, and theleft arm, covered 
to the wrist, hangs by the side; in the centre of the 
breast depends a lion’s claw at the opening of the 
scarf, In the Hermes’ statues, the CHLAMYs, when 
fastened on the right shoulder, forms a triangle 
from the neck. 

CHONDRIN. The basis of the tissue of carti- 
lage as it occurs in the ribs, nose, &c. ; it is obtained 
from them, like GeLatin or GLvuE, to which 
it is analogous in many of its properties; but 
unlike GELATIN proper, CHONDRIN is precipi- 
tated by acids, the salts of lead,and ALum. Upon 
this peculiar property is based the so-called Kat- 
SOMINE TEMPERA, in which the MepivuM animal 

lue (chondrine) is converted by alum into a 
orny substance, insoluble in water. 

CHORAGIC MONUMENTS. The _ small 


— 





monuments to which we apply this term originated 
eon at 


in the time of Pericles, who built an 
Athens for musical contests, 
not of single persons, but of 
choruses. The richest and 
most respectable man was 
chosen from the ten Athenian 
tribes, as choragus, to make 
the n ements, 
in return for which distinc- 
tion he had to defray the ex- 
penses. If his chorus were 
victorious, he had also the 
right of placing upon a monu- 
ment erected at his own cost, 
the tripod, which was given 
asthe prize. The rich citi- 
zens whose chorus conquered 
in these contests, displayed great splendour in their 
_- monuments, which were so nume- 
rous that at Athens there was a 
street formed entirely of them, 
called the ‘‘ Street of the Tripods.”’+ 
CHRISMATORY. A vessel to 

contain the chrism and holy oils. 
CHRISTINA, Sr. The attri- 
butes of this Saint, who suffered 





martyrdom in the year 300, are a millstone by her 
side, and an arrow ; sometimes also a knife and a 

of pincers; also, the crown and palm as martyr. 

on the arrow is the ay Ac — nee mas it is difficult 
to distinguish her from St. Ursula. Pictures of 
this saint abound in central and northern Italy 
particularly at Venice, and at Bolsena, of which 
~*~ she is the patroness. 

HRISTOPHER, Sr. We poguently meet 
with this saint in old woodcuts; he is represented 
as a giant, his staff being the stem of a large tree 
and he is carrying the infant Jesus on his shoulders 
across a river. is was a favourite subject with 
the artists of the middle ages, and the saint is 
placed in the side entrances of German churches 
as the symbol of the transition from heathenism to 
Christianity. The incidents in the life of this saint 
chosen for illustration by painters, consist of the 

of the river, the conversion of the heathen 

at Samos, and his > 
CHROME GREEN. A beautiful dark-green 
pigment, prepared from the Oxide of Chromium, 
ifferent shades of this pigment are used in porce- 
lain and in oil-painting. Mixed with Prussian 
Blue and Chrome Yellow it is called Green Cin- 


nabar. 

CHROME RED. The pigment known at pre- 
sent by this name is not prepared from Chrome, 
but is a beautiful preparation of Rep Leap. The 
name CHROME RED was given to it by speculators, 
in order to secure a sale and a high price. 
Rep Leap is an Oxide of Lead, while Curome 
Rep is a Chromate of Lead, which is a durable 
pigment, and admissible in oil-painting. 

CHROME YELLOW. The most poisonous of 
the Chrome pigments, and to be entirely rejected 
in oil-painting: it is not durable. When mixed 
with white lead it turns to a dirty grey. By itself, 
and as a water-colour pigment, it is less objection- 


able. 
CHRYSELEPHANTINE. Religious images 
of gold and ivory. These, the earliest i of 
the Gods in Greece, were of wood, gilt or inlaid 
with ivory, whence were derived AcROLITEs, the 
eads, arms, and feet of which were of marble, the 
body still of wood, inlaid with ivory, or quite 
covered with gold. From this arose the Chrys- 
elephantine statues, of which the foundation was of 
wood, covered with ivory or gold, with drapery and 
hair of thin plates of gold, chased, and the rest of 
the exterior was of ivory worked ina — by 
the scraper and file with the help of isinglass. The 
ivory portion of these works belongs to ScULPTURE, 
and the gold part to TorEvTIc art; they were long 
in favour as temple statues, as marble and brass 
were used for common purposes. 
CHRYSOCOLLA (Gr., GoLD-GRrEEN.) The 
Greek term for a Green pigment prepared from 
Copper, (GREEN VERDITER) and one of the most 
beautiful Ancient Greens, ARMENIAN GREEN; 
it was obtained by grinding varieties of MALACHITE 
and Carbonate of Copper, also by decompo- 
sing the Blue Vitriol of Cyprus (Sulphate of 
Ci ) as a secondary form 
of dissolved copper ore. This 
pigment is identical in colour 
with our different shades of 
MovunTAIN GREEN; the best 
was brought from Armenia; a 
second kind was found near 
copper mines in Macedonia; 
the ae - most — 
was brought from Spain. 
CHRYSOCOLLA, (called by 
ancient painters pea or grass 
green) was valued in propor- 
tion as its colour approached 
to the colour of a seed be- 
ginning to ut.* 
CIBORIUM. Lat. (pl. 
CrporRiIA). Synonymous with 
TABERNACLE, Sacrament- 
, God’s-house, or Holy- 
roof ; Ly terms for the richly 
adorn yramidal structure 
in the high choir, in which the 
Host is kept. The Crnorium 
is often merely an addition to 
the high altar, and is then a 
Synepocue.t In the early 
Christian times, the CinoR1UM was merely a pro- 








* The cut represents the Doric or short Chiton, without 
sleeves, and the Ionic or long Chiton, with sleeves. 
tA specimen still in the monument of Ly- 
sicrates, mentioned by older travellers under the name of 
Fen pd Lanthorn,” and which is engraved above. A 
monument, existing at Athens, is the Thra- 
syllos, which is very simple, being hewn in the rock, and 
serving as the front toa cave. It bears two tripods, that 
of Thrasyllos, and that won by his son, who took advan- 
tage of his father’s monument, being neither rich nor a 
proper choragus, but having superintended a chorus at 
the expense of the state. 





* Pliny’s account of Currsoco.a is as confused as his 
account of CeruLEuM; we learn thus much from it, that 
real Chrysocolla was a native aide of copper, “ee 
those pigments passed under same name, , 
though originally blue, perhaps clay-coloured with ’ 
rendered green by & yellow vegetable acid. 

+t The most splendid Creorta are those belonging to 
ancient German Art; the finest of these, which was in 
cathedral of Cologne in the preceding ontey, ee 
longer. The most remarkable Creonia in Italy are 
Tabernacle over the high altar of St. Paul's at Rome, that 
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tection to the altar table, first a TABERNACLE, 
then a BALDACHIN over the altar, of which, the 
CaNoPy used at solemn processions and under 
which the priest wears the Casuda, still reminds 
us. The Crsorntum was generally supported 
by four pillars, and is above the altar; between 
the pillars were curtains, which were opened only 
while believers made their offerings, but closed 
in the presence of catechumens or infidels, Crno- 
n1uM also signifies a vessel in which the blessed 
Eucharist is reserved. In form it nearly resembles 
a CHALICE with an arched cover, from which it 
derives its name.* 

CICERONE (ltal.) The title given to the 
person who acts as a guide to strangers, and shows 
and explains to them the curiosities and antiquities 
with which Italy and other countries abound. 
A good CICERONE must accurate and 
extensive knowledge, and many distinguished 
archeologists have undertaken this office, which, 
while serving others, affords them also an oppor- 
tunity of making repeated examinations the 
works of art, and enabling them to increase their 
familiarity with them. One of the most distin- 

ished archeologists and CicERONI is Signore 
Ribbi of Rome. 

CINCTORIUM. A leathern belt worn round 
the waist, to which the swords worn by the officers 
of the Roman army were suspended, ecommon 
men wore their swords suspended from a BALTEUs, 
which is worn over the right shoulder. 

CINNABAR (CrnnaBari, Gr.) One of the 
red pigments known to the ancients, called also by 
Pliny and Vitruvius MintuM; supposed to be 
identical with the modern VERMILION (the bisul- 
phuret of mercury), and the most frequently found 
in antique paintings. The Roman Cinnabar appears 
to have been Dracon’s Boop, (Pterocarpus 
Draco), a resin obtained from various species of the 
Calamus Palm, found in the Canary Isles. It is 
beyond a doubt that the Greeks applied the term 
CINNABARI, generally meaning Cinnabar, to this 
resin, Cinnabar, as well as dragon’s blood, was 
used in monochrome painting; afterwards ruddle, 
especially that of Sinopia, was preferred, because 
its colour was less dazzling. The ancients attached 
the ideas of the majestic and holy to CINNARAR, 
therefore they painted with it the statues of Pan, 
at well as on feast days those of Jupiter Capitolinus 
and Jupiter Triumphans, It was used upon gold, 
marble, and even tombs, and also for uncial letters 
in writing, down to recent times. The Byzantine 
Emperors preferred signing with it, as is said in 
the sixth synod imperator per cin rium. Its 
general use was for walls, on which much money 
was spent: in places which were damp and exposed 
to the weather it became black, unless protected 
by encaustic wax.t 

CINQUE-FOIL. A 
figure of five equal 
segments derived from 
the leaf of a plant so // 
called, particularly / / 
adapted for the repre- | 
sentation of the mys-\ \ 
teries of the Rosary. 
It is frequently seen in 
irregular windows, one 
of which is engraved as 
& specimen. 

IPPUS. A sepulchral monument in the form 
of a short column, 
sometimes round, at 
others rectangular; 
Cippi have frequentl 
been mistaken for al- 
tars. In the British 
Museum are several 
Ciprt, one of which 
is cpeantee in the 
annexed engraving. 

CIRCLE. The 
Circle has always 
been considered as 
the emblem ot Hea- 
ven and Eternity, 
hence many figures 
in Christian design are constructed on its principle, 
such as the Rotation of the Seasons, which are 
constantly returning; or the Adoration of the 
Lamb, and other subjects which are found in the 


























in the cathedral at Milan, and that in the church of the 
Lateran.—See Aaixcourt, Sculpt. tab. 23, 26, 13, 36. 

* Puom's Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament 
Costume. Also the Art-Journal, April, 1849. 


t Being very dear, it was by the builder, by 
which custom painters profited to enrich themselves; they 
bo bode bag oy of the and rinsed it in 

T water-pa' good C being very heavy, 
artist. Also, to apare the Cinnabar, the? tad « proud of 
r, a 
Syricum under aan ve. ot 


ee wheel-windows of painted churches, See 
HEEL. 


E 

CISTA (Lat.) Chest, box. The so-called mystic 
chests found in the Etruscan Necropolis are bronze 
boxes, in which the beautiful bronze Mirrors 
(patere), known by vings, as well as other 
ornamental vessels, were kept. The chests them- 
selves are graven. They are y called Ciste 
mystica, not being objects of mythic worship as 
earlier supposed. e Crista found 
at Preneste, and now in the Collegio Romano, is 
of —— beauty; on it is represented the 
expedition of the eye nee om not unworthy 
of Grecian art, but by the inscription apparently of 
Italian workmanship.* 

CITHARA. A musical instrument somewhat 
resembling a guitar, of the greatest antiquity, 





being mentioned by Homer. It is seen depicted, 
in the hands of the performer, upon Egyptian and 
other monuments.+ 

CLICHE. (Fr.) The impression of a die in a 
mass of melted tin or fusible metal. Medallists or 
Die-sinkers employ it to make proofs of their work, 
to judge the effect, and stage of progress of their 
work before the die is hardened. The term Cricné 
is also applied to the French stereotype casts from 


woodcuts, 

CLYPEUS. Part of the armour worn by the 
heavy infantry of the Greeks, and a portion of the 
Roman soldiery, consisting of a | shield or 
buckler, circular and concave on the inside, suffi- 
ciently large to cover the body from the neck to 
the middle of the leg. It was formed of ox-hide 
stretched upon a frame of wicker-work, and 
strengthened with plates of metal ; sometimes it 
was formed entirely of bronze, See ANTYX. 

COA VESTIS. Tur Coan Rone. A garment 
worn chiefly by dancing girls, courtesans, and 
other women addicted to pleasure, of texture so 
fine as to be nearly transparent, and through which 
the forms of the wearers were easily seen. 

COCHINEAL. (Fr.) A dried insect in the form 
of a small round grain, flat on one side, either red, 
brown, soeieani with white, or blackish brown. 
This splendid colouring material is soluble in water, 
and is used for making the red lake pigments 
known by the names CarMINg, Florentine and 
other Lakes: the names of these Lakes are vague, 
as many Brazil-wood Lakes are substituted for 
CocHINEAL Lakes. 

COLORES FLORIDI. The name given by 
the ancients to the expensive and brilliant Pig- 
ments, as distinguished from the four hard roug 
principal pigments of earlier times. The CoLorgs 
FLORIDI were supplied by the employer, and often 

urloined by the artist: they were CHRYSOCOLLA; 
Exssoun (Indigo introduced into Rome in the 
time of the Emperors); C#RvLEUM (a blue smalt 
made at Alexandria, from sand, saltpetre, and 
copper); and CrnNIBARIS, which was partly 
natu and partly artificial VERMILION; but 
also an Indian pigment, procured from the sap of 
the Pteroca Draco, and called also DraGon’s 
Bioop, Other pigments were called CoLorEs 
AUSTERI, 

COLOSSUS. A statue of exaggerated dimen- 
sions, very much larger than nature, examples of 
which abound in all nations. Among the most 
famous was the Colossus of Rhodes, regarded as 
one of the seven wonders of the world; it was about 
one hundred feet in height. Other Corosst cele- 
brated in antiquity are the Minerva and Jupiter 
Olympus, works of Phidias, the Farnese Hercules, 


the tic Flora of the Be ‘ 
COMPOSITION. This word expresses the idea 
of a Whole created out of single Parts, and to this 
idea the Whole ought to conform. In the Whole 
there ought never to be too much or too little ; all 
Parts must be necessary, and must refer to one 
another, being understood only under such rela- 
tionship. This does not imply that wae Part 
must be co-ordinate, some Parts must be of more 
importance than others, and all must be subordi- 
nate to a centre-point, which raises them, while it 
is raised by them, This quality, which is seen in 
natural landscape, we call organism ; we desire to 
poodese © in Ast, and sequte pictures to be 
organic. This is valid as well in simple Composi- 
tion as in compound, which as a composition of 


* See Mutter and Ostentey's Monuments of Ancient 
Art, tab. 61, No. 309. 

t Our cut is copied from an Egyptian painting at 
Thebes, engraved by Rossellini. 





compositions, represents many Wholes. All this, 
though not attained, is at least attempted by those 
who call themselves artists. The following is less 
acknowledged but not less important, viz., every 


fervent age ther of these elements alone 
makes the work a living Whole, and gives it that 
which is expressed by the Latin word iti 
@ quieting ay =e effect. The artist’s subject 
furnishes the first element. Every subject has its 
own law of representation, which the artist must 
clearly understand if he would depict it truly upon 
the canvas. This hay ee snag is to be acquired 
only by his forgetting himself in the contemplation 
of his subject. It is the power of doing this which 
we prize so a gr | in poetry under the term 
objectivity. For the highest laws are equally 
remptory in every Art; so in Plastic Art, that 
is true which, apparently paradoxical, was said of 
music, “ that the musician does not carry the com- 
position through, but the composition the musi- 
cian,” By thus treating the subject the artist 
becomes a splendid Organ, through which Nature 
speaks like a history to sentient man ; thus followed 
out, the wn Rome in Rubens, and the Cheer- 
fulness of Nature in Claude, are conveyed to pos- 
terity.* The second element of Composition is 
fixed by the given space which is to be filled by 
colour, form and light, harmonised according to the 
laws of art; then a histo adorning a space becomes 
the property of Art.¢ The third element lies in the 
mind of the artist; as ‘* Woman's judgment is 
tinged by her affections,”’ so the artist who cannot 
imbue his subject with his own feelings will fail to 
animate his canvas. For though every legitimate 
subject dictates the laws of its representation, yet 
every cultivated man sees objects in his own light, 
and no one may say that he alone sees rightly. A 
law or rule finds many exemplifications. A thou- 
sand pocts have sung of the soft shade of the 
Linden tree, hag each has sung it differently: is 
the artist to blamed who gives forth the holy 
memory of his best hours in the creations of his 
pencil? who clothes the work of his hands with 
the hues of his feelings? He who feels, touches 
the feelings of others, and how can that exhibit 
nature which does not proceed from nature. He 
who knows not how to give that to his pictures, by 
which they become, not from manner but from 
subject, Ais pictures is no artist, but a mere copyist, 
even could he imitate Phidias or Scopas perfectly, 
Excess of individualism leads the artist to depict 
himself instead of the subject, to sacrifice this to a 
favourite caprice, and in allegorising hisown dreams 
to confuse the action as well as the spectator ; but if 
he represent it truthfully, working it with pictorial 
effect and stamping it with his genius, he has 
composed, aad his work is completed, satisfying all 
requisitions, 

OPY, in the Fine Arts, is a multiplication or 
reproduction of a work, whether painting, statue, 
or engraving, by another hand than the original. 
If a master copies his own picture, we call it 
merely a repetition, which the French di te 
by the term Doublette. Corts are of three kinds ; 
the most general are those in which the copyist 
imitates the Original with anxious exactitude: in 
this case the difficulty of copying is but slight. The 
second kind is where the copyist avoids exact imi- 
tation, but renders the Original freely in its prin- 
cipal traits, These Copies, exact imitations in 
style and colouring, are soon seen to be apocryphal 

ictures. The third, and most important kind of 
ory is, that in which the picture is imitated with 
the freedom of a skilful hand, but at the same time 
with a truthful feeling of the original, and with 
the inspiration of genius, finding satisfaction not in 
copying, but in an imitation little short of creation. 





* The artist will also try to include in his plan the whole 
sub) whether Nature or History, so that the 
easily understanding it, may be capable of jud 
feeling it. But he must be aware that there 
of completeness and breadth, and that an 
exhausted by being made clear. To find 
an event or a poem, and to condense it in 
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THE BUILDING 
FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1861. 


Tue numerous plans sent to the Building Com- 
mittee appointed to su tend the erection of this 
important “ Palace of Industry,” have been recently 
made the subject of a tem Exhibition, in the 
large meeting room of the Institution of Civil 
E in Great G Street, Westminster. 
It a really curious exhibit ion, on its own merits 
alone, ve of the use to which it may be 

plied, if it be only to see in how varied a manner 
th subject may be treated, in spite of the circum- 
scribed nature of the regulations which have been 
enforced on each person, owing to the shape of the 
ground upon which the building is to be erected, 


> 


and the necessity for preserving certain groups of 
large trees, which are not allowed to either 
removed or d . Among the 245 plans, we 
see e variety of style and treatment, and some 
of so ambitious a character, that the building itself 
would be almost “ exhibition" enough for country 
visitors. This is specially the case with our forei 
friends, who, in some , bring to mind the 
“« Palaces of Enchantment” which tify theatre- 
rs inthe last scenes of the Christmas and 
aster spectacles. The descriptions are sometimes 
So Sane — os ~~ = arte 
en as an “ octastyle, tripostyle, and po e 
pedimented portico,” But he is an Englishman. 
a the number we may notice Mr. Bunning’s 
as one of the most simple and “ practical ;"’ Mr. 
Fripp’s as exceedingly picturesque ; Mr. Reilly's 
a Pp most original features; Mr. Tait’s 
reminds one too forcibly of that ‘‘ grotesque,” the 








Pavilion at Brighton; Mr. Harrison’s and Mr. 
Russell’s have many points of similarity, and also 
good simple d-plans, while that of M. Ja 
is remarkable for the odd form it takes; Mr. 
Erskine’s consists = — pk pe the 
visitor at a cen oor, winding i 
round oa reand until he reaches the middle of thi 
vast building; Mr. Railton gives us an 
erection; Mr. Kennedy a series of ki and 
minarets; and Mr. Duesbury absolutely proposes 
a railway ~ h its — ——. upon which 
trucks ma station th heavy machinery 
&e.! Mons, Victor Horeau’s building is proposed 
to be mainly of glass; Mr. Makenzie’s of glass and 
iron ; Mr. Marchant’s an enormous “ co’ ted 
iron’? tent. The designs by Cremart, Brandon, 
and Ricardo are among the best. One of the most 
elaborate is by Turner, of the Hammersmith Iron 
and Glass Works, Dublin; it is for one enormous 
covered building, with a central dome, and circular 
domed buildings at each angle, devoted, one to 
each quarter of the globe. Of this a large model 
has been prepared. There is also a series of 
drawings from the same hands, remarkable for 
their striking and picturesque originality ; but 
while we afford them all praise as designs, we 
cannot consider them practically adapted for the 
wants of 1851. 

We have enumerated but a very small number 
of designs contributed, yet it appears “‘ The com- 
mittee have been unable to select any one desi 
which fulfils all the conditions prescribed by 
nature of their undertaking ; but they have derived 
from the various plans submitted a great amount 
of valuable suggestion to guide them in preparing 
a design of their own.” 

Thus, after all the trouble given to artists native 
and foreign, the competition ends where all such 
things generally end in this country, in the ulti- 
mate employment of some person who has quietly 
“bided his time,’’ certain, from the first, of his 
own position and safety. In fact, this belief has 
operated so strongly on the minds of our native 
artists, that this must account for the few men of 
eminence who have competed.* 

Our contemporary, the Builder, has published 
the plan and elevation of the building determined 
on by the committee, and which is of much simpli- 
city throughout.+ It will be about 2000 feet long 
rather more than 300 feet across, and the roo 
area will probably extend to about 900,000 —— 
feet, or upwards of 20 acres. In the centre of the 
south front, opposite Prince’s Gate, will be placed 
the principal entrance and offices. There will be 
other entrances at the back and sides of the build- 
ing. Passages 48 feet wide, clear and uninter- 
rupted, excepting by seats, will connect the 
entrances, and at the intersection of these main 
lines it is proposed to form a grand circular hall 
for sculpture, 200 feet in diameter. Considerable 
spaces surrounding the old trees will be fitted u 
with refreshment-rooms, surrounding omen 
gardens, The building will be covered with a 
remarkably simple iron roofing, of 48 feet span, 
running from end to end, supported by hollow iron 
columns, and resting on brick piers. The lowest 
line of the main roofing will be 24 feet high, and 
the clear height of the central will be about 
50 feet. The floor will, for by far the pd 
portion of the area, be formed of boarding laid on 
joists and sleeper-walls. The external inclosures 
will in all cases be constructed of brick. The light 
will be principally derived from skylights. 
central hall will be a polygon of sixteen sides, four 
of which will open into gardens reserved around it. 
Its main walls will be of brick, and about 60 feet 
high. The covering of this splendid apartment 
will be a dome “‘ about twice the size of that of 
St. Paul’s,” a notion which will most likely receive 
much modification. The building is to be “ finished 
and delivered up by the first of January, 1851.” 

The preponderance and a t superiority 
of foreign designs is a striking feature in the affair, 
and one upon which much augury of a gloomy 
character has been expended with regard to the 
exhibition in . But we must confess that 
we do not feel ‘ the superiority ’’ quite so strongly, 





* It is notorious that, whether right or wrong, among 
“the Profession” there prevailed a very general opinion, 
that no matter what building plans were submitted to the 
Commissioners, no one was to be selected; the 
architects on the Commission having previously made up 
aged mre aly ay ee needing only to see plans 
in order to draw from beneficial suggestions for their 
own. This was roundly and broadly stated long before 
the plans were sent in; and whether erroneous or other- 
wise, the result is precisely that which was predicted. 
The consequence is that hardly a single British architect 
of note is to be found among the competitors. The archi- 
tects of France had no such idea; and consequently the 
best among them did compete. 

t By the courtesy of the proprietors we are enabled to 
present our readers with the two vings representing 
the principal elevations of this ° 





nor do practical men in general. Our contemporary 
the , & sound and able judge on the 
point, says, ‘‘ We have not been able to detect the 
principles which guided the committee in the 
selection of the eighteen names entitled to distinc- 
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tion; but certainly they could not have been 
rned by the considerations which have guided 

in framing the adopted plan, namely,—the 
provisional nature of the building ; the advisability 
of constructing it to be available for other purposes ; 
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and extreme simplicity demanded by the short 
time in which the work must be completed.” 

Now our native artists have restrained their fancy 
and have not done all eo — and could do. 
Their foreign rivals have allowed theirs to run riot 
in the ee of grand erections, 
which would be impracticable and ruinously extrava- 
gant to carry out. A writer in thejournaljust quoted 
properly comments on the ice of praising “‘our 
illustrious continental nei " i 
the report of the building committee, for “not 
confining themselves to suggestions only, which 
were invited by the programme,” and for producing 
‘compositions of the utmost taste and learning, 
worthy of enduring execution,—examples of what 
might be done in the architectural illustration of 
the subject (the conditions strictly enjoined con- 
tributors not to enter into architectural detail), 
when viewed in its highest aspect, and, at 
events, exhibiting features of grandeur, arrange- 
ment, and grace, which your committee have not 
failed to appreciate.” It then places in contra- 
distiction to these—no doubt admirable, but—out- 
of-place productions of architectural genius, the 
‘practical character of the designs of our own 
countrymen,” which it states, “‘as might have 
been expected, has been remarkably illustrated in 
some very striking and simple methods, suited to 
the tempo purposes of the building, due atten- 
tion having been paid by them to the pecuniary 
means allotted to this of the undertaking.”’ 
Yet, notwithstanding this comparison, clearly and 
indisputably in favour of our own countrymen, as 
regards the object sought and the conditions “yo 
lated by the committee, we find by the selected list 
of those authors who are to receive the “ highest 
honorary distinction” the commissioners can award, 
that the committee can only discover, out of 195 
English and 38 foreign contributors, three English- 
men entitled to reward, the remaining fifteen out 
of the eighteen selected being foreigners; or, as 
regards the whole numbers, in the ee of 
1 to 65 of “ our own countrymen,”’ the authors of 
the “‘ striking and simple methods,”’ so admirably 
‘suited to the temporary purpose of the building ;”” 
and 1 to about 2) of foreigners, who, in | 
for a temporary building, to be simple, cheap, an 
readily constructed, have so overshot the mark as to 
produce “‘compositions’’ commendable only for ‘‘ the 
utmost taste and learning, and worthy of enduring 
execution.’’ Surely something must be wrong here ; 
either the report, or the selected list ; possibly both. 


HONORARY MEDAL FOR 1851. 


So large a number as 129 designs have been sent 
to the Committee for the Medal proposed to be 
given as an peneen Sear to the successful 
exhibitors of 1851. ith very few exceptions they 
are modelled in plaster, and exhibit great variety 
and originality. The fault of the generality of 
these designs is the inconvenient, and, in some 
degree, impracticable crowding of the field with 
figures and emblems. In Medallic Art, the chief 
thing to — is simplicity of composition, and 
such an use of allegory that it may clearly tell its 
own tale. Of such designs, perhaps one of the 
most pleasing is that representing ‘‘ Peace o—s 
on the Rocks of Britain with her Beacon lighted, 
and the hand of welcome extended to all.” 
Nos. 68 and 57 are also very simple—“ Britannia 
awarding her Laurel Crown.”” Many of the more 
elaborate, however, possess much artistic merit; 
and there are a great number of really fine designs 
excellently wrought out, all tending to prove the 
large amount of latent ability which may be brought 
forth when the occasion presents itself; of these, 
No. 108, “Minerva Pacifica recommending to 
Mankind the Useful and Graceful Arts,” is 
both in treatment and conception. No. 85, “ In- 
dustry rejoicing at War doing Homage to Peace” 
is another good idea. “* Sci and Handicraft 
attending on each other” is also simple and appro- 
riate. ‘* Peace distributing Plenty ”’ is also grace- 
ully composed. A design with good classic features 
is seen in the one representing “ Britannia t- 
ing Fame to an Artisan.” Another with “ Bri- 
tannia, supported by Justice and Peace, and sur- 
rounded by Natives of all quarters of the Globe, 
= g forth their Treasures at her Feet.” 
bour and Industry holding a Shield for the 
name of the successful idate is good and 
simple. But one of the most finished and elaborate 
is intended to be emblematic of the universal 
emulation awakened by the Exhibition ; persons of 
all nations are surrounding a statue * Peace,” 
and inscribing her name on a with a 
broken sword. It is impossible for us to enumerate 
or do justice to the varied inventions presented here ; 
but we can certainly speak to the great amount of 
originality and ability displayed by the artists. 





MEMORIES OF MISS JANE PORTER, 
BY MRS, 8S. C. HALL, 





7 frequent berg oe 
orei is, that in d 
} we ion few ‘ pn ore] 
women. Perhaps th 
> that we have few who are 
*‘ notorious ;’ but let us admit 
fy that in either case they are 
right; and may we not express 
our belief in its being better 
for women and for the community 
that such is the case. ‘Celebrity’ 
rarely adds to the happiness of a 
woman,and almost as rarely increases 
her usefulness. The time and atten- 
tion required to attain ‘celebrity,’ 
“must, except under v peculiar 
circumstances, interfere with the faithful dis- 
charge of those feminine duties upon which 
the well-doing of society depends, and which 
shed so pure a halo around our English homes. 
Within these ‘homes’ our heroes—statesmen— 
philosophers—men of letters—men of genius— 
receive their first impressions, and the impetus 
to a faithful discharge of their after callings as 
Christian subjects of the State. 

There are few of such men who do not trace 
back their resolution, their patriotism, their wis- 
dom, their learning—the nourishment of all their 
higher aspirations—to a wise, hopeful, loving- 
hearted and faith-inspired Mother ; one who be- 
lieved in a son's destiny to be great ; it may be, 
impelled to such belief rather by instinct than 
by reason ; who cherished (we can find no better 
word), the ‘ Hero-feeling’ of devotion to what 
was right, though it might have been unworldly ; 
and whose deep heart welled up tual love 
and patience, towards the overboiling faults and 
frequent stumblings of a hot Fr pee which she 
felt would mellow into a fruitful manhood. 

The strength and glory of England are in 
the keeping of the wives and mothers of its 
men ; and when we are questioned touching our 
‘celebrated women,’ we may in general terms 
refer to those who have watched over, moulded, 
and inspired our ‘ celebrated’ men. 

Happy is the country where the laws of God 
and 7 hl are held in reverence—where each 
sex fulfils its peculiar duties, and renders its 
sphere a sanctuary ! and surely such harmony is 
blessed by the Almighty—for while other nations 
writhe in anarchy and poverty, our own sp 
wide her arms to receive all who seek protec- 
tion or need repose. 

But if we have few ‘celebrated’ women, few, 
who impelled either by circumstances or the 
irrepressible restlessness of genius, go forth 
amid the pitfalls of publicity, and battle with 
the world, either as ts—or dramatists—or 
moralists—or mere tale-tellers in simple prose 
—or, more dangerous still, ‘hold the mir- 
ror up to nature’ on the stage that mimics life 
—if we have but few, we have, and have had 
some, of whom we are justly proud; women of 
such well balanced minds, that toil they ever so 
laboriously in their public and perilous paths, their 
domesticand social duties have been fulfilled with 
as diligent and faithful love as though the world 
had never been purified and enriched by the trea- 
sures of their feminine wisdom; yet this does 
not shake our belief, that, despite the spotless 
and well-earned reputations they enjoyed, the 
homage they received (and it has its c ), and 
even the blessed consciousness of having contri- 
buted to the healthful recreation, the improved 
morality, the diffusion of the best sort of know- 
ledge—the woman would have been happier had 
she continued enshrined in the privacy of domes- 
tic love and domestic duty. She may not think 
this at the commencement of her career; and at 
its termination, if she has lived sa. to 
have descended, even gracefully m her 
pedestal, she may often recal the homage of the 
past to make up for its lack in the present. But 
so perfectly is woman constituted for the cares, 
the affections, the duties—the blessed duties of 
wnpublic life—that if she give nature way it will 
whi to her a text that ‘celebrity never 
added to the happiness of a true woman.’ She 








must look for her happiness to nome. We 
would have young women ponder over this, and 
watch carefully, ere the veil is lifted, and the 
hard cruel eye of public criticism fixed upon 
them. No profession is pastime ; still less so 
now than ever, when so many people are ‘clever,’ 
though so few are great. e would pray those 
especially who direct their thoughts to litera- 
ture, to think of what they have to say, and 
why they wish to say it; and above all, to weigh 
what they may ~ ye from a capricious public, 

the bl shelter and pure harmonies 
of private life.* 

t we have had some—and still have some— 
‘celebrated’ women of whom we have said 
‘we may be justly proud.’ We have done 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Lady Rachel Rus- 
sell, who was so thoroughly ‘domestic’ that 
the Corinthian beauty of her character would 
never have been matter of history, but for 
the wickedness of a bad king. We have recorded 
the hours spent with Hannah More; the happy 
days with, and the years invigorated 
by, the advice and influence of Maria orth. 
We might recal the stern and faithful puritanism 
of Maria Jane Jewsbury; and the Old World 
devotion of the true and high-souled daughter of 
Israel—Grace Aguilar. The mellow tones of 
Felicia Hemans’ pootry lingers still among all 
who appreciate the holy sympathies of religion 
and virtue. We could dwell long and profitably 
on the enduring patience and life-long labour of 
Barbara Hofland, and steep a diamond in tears to 
record the memories of L.E.L. We could,— 
alas, alas !—barely five and twenty years’ ac- 
quaintance with literature and its ornaments, 
and the brilliant catalogue is but a Momento 
Mori! Perhaps of all this list, Maria Edgworth’s 
life was the happiest; simply because she was 
the most mn Pees the least exposed to the gaze 
and observation of the world, the most occupied 
by loving duties towards the most united circle 
of old and young we ever saw assembled in one 
"7 y home. 

ne very young have never, perhaps, read one 
of the tales of a lady whose reputation, as a 
novelist, was in its zenith when Walter Scott 
published his first novel. We desire to place a 
chaplet upon the grave of a woman once ‘ cele- 
brated’ all over the known world; yet who 
drew all her happiness from the lovingness of 
home and friends while her life was as pure as 
her renown was extensive. 

In our own childhood romance reading was pro- 
hibited,but earnest entreaty procured an exception 
in favour of the ‘Scottish Chiefs.’ It was the 
bright summer, and we read it by moonlight, 
only disturbed by the murmur of the distant 
ocean. We read it, crouched in the deep 
recess of the nursery window ; we read it until 
moonlight and morning met, and the breakfast 
bell ringing out into the soft air from the old 

ble, found us at the end of the fourth volume. 
— old times! when it would have been 
deemed little less than sacrilege to crush a 
respectable romance into a shilling volume, and 
our mammas considered only a five volume story 
curtailed of its just proportions. 

Sir William Wallace never lost his heroic 
ascendancy over us, and we have steadily resisted 
every temptation to open the ‘popular edition’ 
of the long-loved romance, lest what people will 
call ‘the improved state of the human mind,’ 
might displace the sweet memory of the mingled 
admiration and indignation that chased each 


* In support of this opinion, which we know is 
the popular feeling of many in the present day, we venture 
to quote what Miss Porter herself repeats, as said to her by 
Madame de Stiiel— She aentl sed m 
mother for the retired manner in which she maintained her 
little domestic establishment, yielding her daughters to 
society, but not to the world’ We pray those we lov: 
the delieate and most true distinetion, between | society’ 
and ‘ the world,’ ‘I was set ona stage,’ continues De Stilel, 
‘I was set ona ot a An aoe fo pe Seenen 88 

ature 





s 


“ Seek for love, and fill her arms with bays.” 
I bring her up in the best society, yet in the shade.’ 
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other, while we read and wept, without ever 


Yet the ‘Scottish Chiefs’ scarcely achieved 
the popularity of ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’—the 
first romance originated by the active brain and 
singularly constructive power of Jane Porter, 
—produced at an @most girlish age. 

hero of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ was really 
Kosciuszko, the beloved pupil of George Washing- 
ton, the grandest and patriot the Modern 
World has known. enthusiastic girl was 
moved to its composition, by the stirring times 
in which she lived ; and a personal observation 
of, and acquaintance with, some of those brave 
men whose es for liberty only ceased with 
their exile, or their existence. 

Miss Porter placed her standard of excellence 
on high ground, and—all gentle-spirited as was 
her nature—it was firm and unflinching towards 
what she believed the right and true. We must 
not therefore judge her by the depressed state 
of ‘feeling’ in these times, when its demonstra- 
tion is looked upon as artificial or affected. 
Towards the termination of the last, and the com- 
mencement of the present century, the world 
was roused into an interest and enthusiasm, 
which now we can scarcely appreciate or account 
for ; the sympathies of England were awakened 
by the terrible revolutions of France, and the 
desolation of Poland ; as a principle, we hated 
Napoleon, though he had neither act nor part in 
the doings of the democrats ; and the sea-songs 
of Dibdin, which our youth now would call 
uncouth and ungraceful rhymes, were key-notes 
to public feeling; the English of that time 
were thoroughly ‘awake,’ the British Lion had 


} 
| 
| 
j 


| 





two first works in the German language that 


questioning the truth of the absorbing narrative. their author was honoured by being made a 


Lady of the Chapter of St. Joachim, and received 
the gold cross of the order from Wurtemberg ; 
but ‘The Scottish Chiefs’ was never so Fa mon 
on the Continent as ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ 


| although Napoleen honoured it with an inter- 


dict, to prevent its circulation in France. If 
Jane Porter owed her Polish inspirations so 

iarly to the tone of the times in which she 
ived, she traces back, in her introduction to 
the latest edition of ‘The Scottish Chiefs,’ 
her enthusiasm in the cause of Sir William 
Wallace to the influence an old ‘Scotch wife’s’ 
tales and ballads produced upon her mind 
while in early childhood. She wandered amid 
what she describes as ‘beautiful green banks,’ 
which rose in natural terraces behind her 
mother’s house, and where a cow and a few 
sheep occasionally fed. This house stood 
alone, at the head of a little square, near 
the high school; the distinguished Lord 
Elchies formerly lived in the house, which 
was very ancient, and from those banks it 
commanded a fine view of the Frith of Forth. 
While gathering ‘gowans’ or other wild flowers 
for her infant sister (whom she loved more 
dearly than her life, during the years they lived 
in most tender and affectionate companion- 
ship), she frequently encountered this aged 
woman with her knitting in her hand; and she 
would speak to the eager and intelligent child of 
the blessed quiet of the land, where the cattle 
were browsing without fear of an enemy; and then 
she would talk of the awful times of the brave 
Sir William Wallace, when he fought for Scotland 


not slumbered through a thirty years’ peace. We | ‘against a cruel tyrant; like unto them whom 
were a nation of soldiers and sailors and patriots ; | Abraham overcame when he recovered Lot, with 
not of mingled cotton-spinners and railway | all his herds and flocks, from the proud foray of 


speculators and angry protectionists ; we do not 
say which state of things is best or worst, we 
desire merely to account for what may be called 
the taste for heroic literature at that time, and 
the taste for—we really hardly know what to 
call it—literature of the present, made up, as it 
too generally is, of shreds and patches—bits of 
gold and bits of tinsel—things written in a hurry 
to be read in a hurry and never thought of 
afterwards—suggestive rather than reflective, 
at the best : and we must plead guilty to a too 
great proneness to underrate what our fathers 
probably overrated. 

At all events we must bear in mind, while 
reading or thinking over Miss Porter's novels, 


that, in her day, even the exaggeration of | 


enthusiasm was considered good tone and good 
taste. How this enthusiasm was fostered, not 
subdued, can be gathered by the author's in- 
genious preface to the, we believe, tenth edition 
of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw.’ 

This story brought her abundant honours, and 
rendered her society, as well as the society of 





her sister and brother, sought for by all who | 


aimed at a reputation for taste and talent. 
Mrs. Porter, on her husband's death (he was 
the younger son of a well-connected Irish 


the robber kings of the South,’ who, ‘she never 
failed to add, ‘were all rightly punished for 
oppressing the stranger in a foreign land ! for the 
Lord careth for the stranger.’ Miss Porter says 
that this woman never omitted mingling pious 
allusions with her narrative, ‘ Yet she was a per- 
son of low degree, dressed in a coarse woollen 
gown, and aplain Mutch cap clasped under the 
chin with a silver brooch, which her father had 
worn at the battle of Culloden.’ Of course she 
filled with tales of Sir William Wallace and the 
Bruce, the listening ears of the lovely Saxon child 
who treasured them in her heart and brain, until 
they fructified in after years into the ‘Scottish 
Chiefs.’ To these two were added ‘ The Pastor's 
Fireside, and a number of other tales and 
romances ; she contributed to several annuals 


| and magazines, and always*took pains to keep up 


the reputation she had won, achieving a large 
share of the popularity, to which as an author 
she never looked for happiness. No one could be 
more alive to —y or more grateful for atten- 
tion, but the heart of a genuine, pure, loving 
woman, beat within Jane Porter's bosom, and she 
was never drawn out of her domestic circle by 
the flattery that has spoiled so many, men as 
well as women. Her mind was admirably 


family, born in Ireland, in or near Coleraine, | balanced by her home affections, which remained 
we believe, and a major in the Enniskillen | unsullied and unshaken to the end of her days. 
Dragoons), sought a residence for her family in She had, in common with her three brothers and 
Edinburgh, where education and good society | her charming sister. the advantage of a wise and 


are attainable to persons of moderate fortunes, 
if they are ‘well born ; but the extraordinary 


loving mother—a woman pious without cant, and 
worldly-wise without being worldly. Mrs. Porter 


artistic skill of her son Robert = a | was born at Durham, and when very young be- 
chi stowed her hand and heart on Major Porter; an 
London sooner than she had intended, that his | old friend of the family assures us that two or 


wider field, and she brought her children to 
a talents might be cultivated. We 
elieve the greater part of ‘Thaddeus of War- 
saw’ was written in London, either in St. 


Street, Scho, (for in these three streets, the 
family lived after their arrival in the metro- 
polis) ; though, as soon as Robert Ker Porter's 
abilities floated him on the stream, his mother 
and sisters retired, in the brightness of their 
fame and beauty, to the village of Thames 
Ditton, a residence they loved to speak of as 
their ‘home.’ The actual labour of ‘Thaddeus’— 
—her first novel—must have been considerable; 
for testimony was frequently borne to the fidelity 
of its localities, and Poles refused to believe that 
the author had not visited Poland ; indeed, she 
had a happy power in describing localities. 

It was on the publication of Miss Porter's 





three of their children were born in Ireland, and 


| that certainly Jane was amongst the number ;* 
%. | although she left Ireland when in early youth, 
Martin's Lane, Newport Street, or Gerard | 


perhaps almost an infant, she certainly must be 
considered ‘ Irish,’ as her father was so both by 
birth and descent, and esteemed during his brief 





* Miss Porter never told me she was an Irishwoman, 
but once she questioned me concerning my own parentage 
and place of birth; and upon my explaining that my 
mother was an English woman, my father Irish, and that 
I was born in Ireland, which I quitted early in life, she 
observed Aer own circumstances were very similar to 
mine. For my own part, I have no doubt that she was 
Irish by birth and by descent on the father’s side, but it 
will be no difficult matter to obtain direct evidence of the 
facts; and we hope that some Irish patriotic friend will 
make due inquiries on the subject. During her life, I had 
no idea of her connexion with Ireland, or I should cer- 
tainly have ascertained if my own country hada claim of 
which it may be justly proud. 












life as a brave and generous gentleman; he died 
young, leaving his lovely widow in straitened cir. 
cumstances, ae ay her widow's ion to 
depend on. The e son—afte Colonel 

Porter—was sent to school by his . 
We have glanced briefly at Sir Robert Ker 

Porter's wonderful talents, and Anna i 
when in her twelfth year, rushed, as Jane 
acknowledged, ‘prematurely into print.’ Of 
Anna Maria we knew personally but very little 
enough however to recal with a pleasant memory 
her readiness in conversation and her bland and 
— —— No two sisters could have 
mn more different in ing and a ; 
Maria was a delicate Ane mg yt ty face, 
and an animated manner—we had said almost 
iarly Irish—rushing at conclusions, where 

er more thoughtful and careful sister 

to consider and calculate. The beauty of 
Jane was statuesque, her deportment serious 
yet Kongo a seriousness quite as natural 
as her younger sister's gaiety; they both 
laboured diligently, but Anna Maria's pe was 
sport when compared to her elder sister's careful 
toil ; Jane’s mind was of a more lofty order, she 
was intense, and felt more than she said, while 
Anna Maria often said more than she felt ; they 
were a delightful contrast, and yet the harmony 
between them was complete; and one of the 
happiest days we ever spent, while trembling on 
the threshold of literature, was with them at 
their pretty road-side cottage in the village of 
Esher before the death of their venerable and 
dearly beloved mother, whose rectitude and 
prudence had both guided and sheltered their 
— and who lived to reap with them the 
rvest of their industry and exertion. We 
remember the drive there, and the anxiety as to 
how those very ‘clever ladies’ would look, and 
what they would say ; we talked over the various 
letters we had received from Jane, and thought 
of the cordial invitation to their cottage—their 
‘mother’s cottage’—as they always called it. 
We remember the old white friendly spaniel 
who looked at us with blinking eyes, and 
preceded us up stairs; we remember the formal 
old-fashioned of the venerable old lady, 
who was then nearly eighty—the blue ribands 
and good-natured frankness of Anna Maria, and 
the noble courtesy of Jane, who received visitors 
as if she granted an audience; this manner was 
natural to her; it was only the manner of one 
whose thoughts have dwelt more upon heroic 
deeds, and lived more with heroes than with 
actual living men and women ; the effect of this, 
however, soon passed away, but not so the fasci- 
nation which was in all she said and did. Her voice 
was soft and musical, and her conversation 
addressed to one person rather than to the 
company at large, while Maria talked rapidly to 
every one, or for every one who chose to listen. 
How happily the hours passed !—we were shown 
some of those extraordinary drawings of Sir 
Robert, who gained an artist's reputation before 
he was twenty, and attracted the attention of 
West and Shee* in his mere boyhood. We heard 
all the interesting particulars of his panoramic 
picture of the Storming of Seringapatam, which, 
the first of its class, was known over the 
world. We must not, however, be misunder- 
stood—there was neither personal nor family 
egotism in the Porters; they invariably spoke 
of each other with the tenderest affection—but 
unless the conversation was forced by their 
friends, they never mentioned their own, or 
each other's works, while they were most ready 
to praise what was excellent in the works of 
others; they spoke with pleasure of their 
sojourns in London ; while their mother said, it 
was much wiser and better for young ladies 
who were not rich, to live quietly in the country, 
and escape the temptations of luxury and display. 
At that time the ‘young ladies’ seemed to us 
certainly not young; that was about two-and- 
twenty years ago, and Jane Porter was seventy- 
five when she died. They talked much of their 
previous dwelling at Thames Ditton, of the 
pleasant neighbourhood they onan there, 
though their mother’s health and own had 


* In his early days the President of the Royal Academy 

painted a very. striking portrait of Jane Porter, as 

Miranda,’ and Harlowe painted her in the canoness dress 
of the order of St. Joachim. 
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much improved since their residence on Esher 
hill ; their little garden was bounded at the 
back by the beautiful park of Claremont, and 
the front of the house overlooked the leading 
roads, broken as they are by the village green, 
and some noble elms. The view is crowned by 
the high trees of Esher Place, ing from the 
village on that side of the brow of the hill. 
Jane pointed out the locale of the proud Cardinal 
Wolsey’s domain, inhabited during the days of 
his power over Henry VIIL, and in their cloudy 
evening, when that capricious monarch’s favour 
changed to bitterest hate. It was the very pes 
to foster her high romance, while she could at 
the same time enjoy the sweets of that domestic 
converse she loved best of all. We were pre- 
vented by the occupations and heart-beatings of 
our own literary labours from repeating this visit ; 
and in 1831, four years after these well-remem- 
bered hours, the venerable mother of a family so 
distinguished in literature and art, rendering 
their names known and honoured wherever art 
and letters flourish, was called Home. The sisters, | 
who had resided ten years at Esher, left it, | 
intending to sojourn for a time with their second | 
brother, Doctor Porter, (who commenced his | 








JANE PORTER'S COTTAGE AT ESHER. 


fided its authorship, we believe, beyond her | 
family circle; perhaps the correspondence and 
documents, which are in the hands of one of 
her kindest friends (her executor), Mr. Shepherd, 
may throw some light upon a subject which the 
‘Quarterly’ honoured by an article. We think 
the editor certainly used her pen as well as her 
judgment in the work, and we have imagined 
that it might have been written by the family 
circle, more in sport than in earnest, and then 
produced to serve a double purpose. 

After her sister's death Miss Jane Porter was 
afflicted with so severe an illness, that we, in 
common with her other friends, thought it im- 
possible she could carry out her plan of jour- 
neying to St. Petersburgh to visit her brother, 
Sir Robert Ker Porter, who had been long united 
to a Russian princess, and was then a widower ; 
her strength was fearfully reduced ; her once 
round e become almost spectral, and little 
beyond the placid and digni ent ression of her 
noble countenance remained to tell of her former 
beauty ; but her resolve was taken ; she wished, 
she said, to see once more her youngest and 
most beloved brother, so distingui in several | 
careers, almost deemed incompatible,—as a 
painter, an author, a soldier, and a diplomatist, 
and nothing could turn her from her purpose : 
she reached St. Pete h in safety, and with 
apparently improved health, found her brother 
as much courted and beloved there as in his 
own land, and his hter married to a Russian 
of high distinction. Sir Robert longed to return 
to England. He did not complain of any illness, and 
everything was for their departure ; his 
final visits were paid, all but one to the Emperor, | 





, , , les 
career as a surgeon in the navy) in Bristol; | kindly loving heart; her ap ce in the 
but within a year the yo the li Gp Am BR PR 
spirited, bright-hearted Anna Maria died: her | and pleasure; to the young she was especially 
sister was dreadfully shaken by her loss, and affectionate ; but it was in the quiet mornings, 
the letters we received from her after this or in the long twilight evenings of summer, 
bereavement, though containing the out- | when visiting her cherished friends at Shirley 
pourings of a sorrowing spirit, were full of Park, in Kensington Squares or wherever she 
the certainty of that re-union hereafter which | might be located for the time—it was then that 
became the hope of her life. She soon resigned | her former spirit revived and she poured forth 
her cottage home at Esher, and found the | anecdote and illustration, and the store of many 
affectionate welcome she so well deserved in | years’ observation, filtered by experience and 
ro homes, where friends vied with each other purified by that delightful faith to which she held, 
to fill the void in her sensitive heart. She was —that ‘all things work together for good to them 
of too wise a nature, and too sympathising a | that love the Lord.’ She held this in practice, 
habit, to shut out new interests and affections, | even more than in theory ; you saw her chastened 
but her old ones never withered, nor were they | yet hopeful spirit beaming forth from her gentle 
ever replaced ; were the love of such a sister- | eyes, and her sweet smile can never be forgotten. 
friend—the watchful tenderness and uncompro- | The last time we saw her, was about two years 
mising love of a mother—ever ‘replaced,’ to a | ag0—in Bristol—at her brother, Dr. Porter's 
lonely sister or a bereaved daughter! Miss | house in Portland Square : then she could hardly 
Porter's pen had been laid aside for some time, | stand without assistance, yet she never com- 
when suddenly she came before the world as | plained of her own suffering or feeblness,—all her 


the editor of ‘Sir Edward Seward’s Narrative,’ 
and set people hunting over old atlases to find 
out the island where he resided. The whole 
was a clever fiction; yet Miss Porter never con- 


anxiety was about the brother—then dangerously 
ill, and now the last of ‘his race.’ jor Porter, 
it will be remembered, left five children, and 
these have left only one descendant —the 





daughter of Sir Robert Ker Porter and the 
Russian Princess whom he married, a young 
Russian lady, whose present name we do not 
even know. 

We did not think at our last leave-taking that 
Miss Porter's fragile frame could have so long 
withstood the Power that takes away all we 
hold most dear; but her spirit was at length 
summoned, after a few days’ total insensibility, 
on the 24th of May. 

We were haunted by the idea that the pretty 
cottage at Esher, where we spent those pPy 
hours, had been treated even as ‘Mrs. Porter's 
Arcadia’ at Thames Ditton—now altogether 
removed ; and it was with a melancholy 
pleasure we found it the other morning in 
nothing changed; it was almost impossible 
to believe that so many years had — 
since our last visit. While Mr. Fairholt was 
sketching the cottage, we knocked at the 
door, and were kindly permitted by two gentle 
sisters, who now inhabit it, to enter the little 
drawing-room and walk round the garden; 
except that the drawing-room has been re-papered 
and painted, and that there were no drawings 
and no flowers, the room was not in the least 
altered; yet to us it seemed like a sepulchre, 
and we rejoiced to breathe the sweet air of the 
little garden, and listen to a nightingale, whose 
melancholy cadence harmonized with our feelings. 

‘Whenever you are at Esher,’ said the devoted 
who had ever treated him as a friend ; the day | daughter, the last time we conversed with her, 
before his intended journey he went to the palace, | ‘do visit my mother's tomb.’ We did so. A 
was graciously received, and then drove home, | cypress flourishes at the head of the grave ; and 
but when the servant opened 
the carriage-door at his own resi- 
dence he was dead! One sorrow 
after another pressed heavily 
upon her, yet she was still the 
same sweet, gentle, holy-minded 
woman she had ever been, bend- 
ing with Christian faith to the 
will of the Almighty,— biding 
her time.’ 

How differently would she 
have ‘ watched and waited’ had 
she been tainted by vanity, or 
fixed her soul on the mere 
triumphs of ‘literary reputation.’ 
While firm to her own creed, 
she fully enjeyed the success of 
those who scramble up—where 
she bore the standard to the 
heights—of Parnassus; she was 
never more happy than when 
introducing some literary “Tyro’ 
to those who could aid or advise a eat 
future career. We can speak from experience | the following touching inscription is carved on 
of the warm interest she took in the Hospital for the stone :— 
the cure of Consumption, and the Governesses' — unas euneve 1 seus 4 CuneeTLAN Winew, 
Benevolent Institution ; during the progress of JANE PORTER 
the latter, her health was painfully feeble, yet | core sows 10rm, 1081, avrat. 08; 








| she used personal influence for its success, and | THE BELOVED MOTHER OF W. PORTER, ILD., OF STR ROWERT 


worked with her own hands for its bazaars. She KER PORTER, AND OF JANE AND ANWA mane COOTER, 
was ever aiding those who could not aid them- | W#0 MOURN Is Hore, HUMBLY TRUSTIXG TO ao 
selves; and all her thoughts, words, and deeds, | WIS 8B GINS 9p GES See a 


d LORD AXD SAVIOUR, 
were evidence of her clear powerful mind and aesrecr mer Grave, FoR S18 MINISTERED TO THE POOR. 
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PICTURE. SALES OF THE MONTH, 


On the 26th of May Messrs. Christie & Manson 
sold a miscellaneous collection of pictures, a few of 
which. were formerly in the gallery of the late Mr. 
E. .. The folloging works realised the sums 
vely placed ‘against them ; —*‘ Lucretia,’ 
Andrea del Sarto, 90 gs. (it sold for 50 ge. at 
} Solly’s ) ; “The Madonna and Infant 
% bran ni, 42 gs.; ‘The Madonna and 
rist,’ Leonardo da Vinci, 251 gs. ; ‘ St. 
Jerome at his Devotions,’ by the same artist, 90 gs. 
at Mr. Solly’s sale); ‘The Inere- 
of Bt. as, with St. Francis and a Patron 
ie" Il Perugino, 41 

Soll 


‘ Christ on the Cross,” by F’, Francia, 205 gs. (fetch 


335 g*. at Mr. Solly’s sale); ‘The Virgin and In- | this artist, 38 gs. ; 


fant,’ by A. Del Sarto, 80 gs. ; ‘ The Virgin, Infant, 


and St. John,” Pontormo, 40 gs.; ‘Christ rising | little child with her 


from the Tomb,’ Scarcellini di Ferrara, 40 gs. ; 
‘A Landscape,’ G. Poussin, 20 gs.; ‘A Sea-shore 
in the Mediterranean,’ Claude, 60 gs. (No. 26 in 





| 


the Liber Veritatis); ‘An Italian Landscape,’ | 


Wilson, 36 gs.; ‘A Landscape with a Woody 
Foreground,’ Wilson, 20 gs.; ‘A Bridge across a 
River, near some Ruins,’ Wilson, 59 gs.; a large 
oval picture by Gainsborough, ‘A mounted Pea- 
sant drivin ows and Sheep across a Bridge,’ 
53.@s.; ‘ An Italian Landscape, with Roman Ruins,’ 


, 45 gs.; the celebrated picture by Sir | 


Joshua Reynolds, of ‘ A Little Girl with a Spaniel,’ 
1020 gs. This work may be considered, perhaps, 
as the most important of Sir Joshua's, which has, 
for many years, been offered to the public, if we 


except the ‘Age of Innocence,’ in the Vernon 
Gallery, engraved for a former number of the 
Art-Ji : with less of refinement than we are 


accustomed to see in the rene AF meet it 
has perhaps more expression than the Vernon pic- 
ture, and ts in fresher condition. After a short but 
spirited bidding, it was knocked down at the price 

ve sta and, we learn, was bought for the 
Marquis of Hertford. 

The sale of the water-colour sketches and framed 
drawings of that much esteemed painter of English 
scenery, the late P, De Wint, occupied five days at 
the end of May. There were nearly five hundred 
lots, and the whole were disposed of at sums highly 
complimentary to the talents of the deceased artist, 
though the prices at which the finished drawings 
wére knocked down were small when compared 
with those realised by the sketches, The proceeds 
of the sale must have amounted to upwards of 


Some exquisite designs in sepia, by Stothard, for 
silversmith’s work, were sold at Messrs, Christie & 
Manson's at the end of May, at the sale of the late 
Mr. John Gawler Bridge, of the well-known firm 
of Rundell and Bridge. Lot 209, Design for a 


Plate, with Cupids and Fruit, brought 15/. 5s., | 


and lots 211 and 212, a Semicircular Frieze of 
Bacechanals, with Fruits, 39/. 18s. 

In the early part of June, Mr. Philips sold, 
among a very interesting collection of pictures, 
which altogether produced upwards of 6000gs., 
‘Flowers in an antique Vase,’ Van Huysum, 
230 gs.; ‘A Landscape,’ from the Pallavicini 
Palace, by Rubens, 450 Be. There were also some 
good specimens of Hobbima and Ruysdael, which 
varied in price from 115 to 190 gs. ; and of Murillo 
and Rembrandt, which reached from 200 to 


230 gs. 

At the sale of a miscellaneous collection, chiefly 
of old pictures of a very inferior quality, by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson, on June 4th, "s, R.A, 
‘Cup of Cold Water,’ fetched 55 gs.; ‘The River 
in the Glen,’ Creswick, A.R.A., 1ligs.; Webster's 
sketch for his larger work of ‘ Sickness and Health,’ 
48 gs.; his little picture of ‘The Grandmother,’ 
1 gs and his celebrated picture, ‘ Please to re- 
member the Grotto,’ 470 gs. 

On June 5th Messrs. Christie & Manson sold a 
number of English pictures, of wiich the pri pal 
were a small half-length figure of a ‘ Girl carrying 
Fruit,’ by D. Maclise, R.A., 32 gs.; a small ‘ Lands- 
cape,’ in P. Nasmyth’s best style, 21/.; ‘ Hush!’ a 
mother and child, by H. Le Jeune, 34 gs. ; ‘ Head 
of Sancho Panza,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A., 21 gs. ; ‘ The 
Widow casting off her Weeds,’ a good specimen of 
H. Richter, 30 gs.; a small picture by Calleott, 
‘Yarmouth Jetty,’ 30 gs.; ‘A Féte Champétre,’ 
by Stothard, 37 gs.;‘A Lady and Child,’ Sir J. 
Reynolds, flesh-tints all faded, 41 gs.; ‘ The 
Reprieve,’ J, R. Herbert, R.A., 37 gs.; a small 
work by Linnell, ‘ Evening— View of a Village on 
« River,’ 42 gs.; ‘A View on the Rhine,’ a very 
small upright sketch by Callcott, 13 gs. ; * Crossin 
the Brook,’ by the same painter, the small sketc 
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for the picture in the Vernon Gallery, and ved 
in the Art-Journal, 30 gs.; and a noble ‘ C a 
Landscape,’ one of Callcott’s grandest. composi- 
tions, but somewhat cool in colour, 450 

The collection of Mr. G. Bacon, Lamcote 
House, near Nottingham, was also sold in the 
same rooms on the above day. It contained 
twenty-one pictures of a high class, all by English 
ertists, with three or four exceptions. An excel- 
lent copy of Guido's picture of ‘Lot and ‘his 
Daughters,’ in the National’ Gallery, was bought 
in at 100 gs.; ‘An old Watchman of Newark,’ 
life-size and full of expression, by Hilton, R.A., 
sold for 19 gs.; ‘The man’s Return,’ Mor- 
land, 20 gs.; ‘ Waiting for the Herring Boats,’ a 


. (bought at Mr. | large picture by Shayer, 16m. ; ‘Scene from Lalla 
y's or 145 gs.); ‘ The Passage of the Red | Rookh,’ g' : ; 
Sea,’ the clientalt aiese by Mazzolino di Fer- | Mother,’ W. Salter, 18 gs. ; ‘ The Drover’s Repast, 
rara, 220 ga. (it realised at Mr, Solly’s sale 230 gs.) 


A. J.. Woolmer, s.; ‘The Sicilian 
Frazer, 32 gs.; ‘ Landscape, with Cattle,’ T. 8. 
Cooper, A.R.A., a small anc inferior specimen of 
‘The Pose tenes 7 by Red- 

ve, A.R.A,, 110 gs.; ‘The Spring Nosegay,’ a 
fee wl filled . omen ky hire 
Cc mter, 60 gs.; ‘Sunday Morning,’ the well- 
known picture by Collins, R.A., 410 gs; (this work 
was bought at the sale of Mr. Knott's collection 
for 294 gs. 2 ‘ The Quiet Lake,’ Creswick, A.R.A., 
165 gs.; ‘Chapel in the Church of St. Jean, at 
Caen,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 270 gs.; ‘The Blighted 
Beech,’ Lee, R.A., 90 §*. ‘Scene near Zeld- 
kirch, in the Tyrol,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 190 gs ; 
‘A Summer Afternoon,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 
170 gs.; ‘Dutch Boats running into Saardam,’ 
290 gs. With the exception of the Collins we 
should by no means class the above pictures among 
the best works of the respective painters, but the 
prices they realised show how eagerly good works 
of the English school are coveted. 

On the 7th of June the small gallery of pictures 
formed by the Due Lante, of Monte Feltro, was 
sold, with The waly others, + Christie & 
Manson. he ure W notice among 
the whole was a onal werk by that early Flemish 
painter Hemmelinck, or Hemling, who lived soon 
after the time of Van Eyck; the subject was 
‘“« The Decollation of St. John,”’ represented in a 
Gothic archway, and the painting was remarkable 


for the ex finish and delicacy given to 
the architecture and the sculptured res which 
are placed in the niches. It was knocked down to 


Mr. Farrer for 80 gs. 

If it were necessary to repeat the warning we 
have so frequently and so urgently given to 
amateur purchasers of the old masters, we would 
instance the sale, by Messrs. Christie & Manson, 
on the llth of June, of the collection of the late 
John Noble, Esq., F.S.A. Our long personal and 
intimate acquaintance with this gentleman afforded 
us the opportunity of knowing that, in many 
instances, he paid large sums for his pictures, par- 
ticularly for the two Guidos, purchased a few years 
back at Bologna, and which at this sale could not 
find a bidder, at 300 gs. And yet his whole collec- 
tion, estimated by himself at a very high value—a 
value depending upon what it had cost him—with 
the exception of four pictures bought in, only 
realised about 400 gs.: fifty-two pictures with the 
names A. del Sarto, Titian, Canaletti, Ruysdael, 
Tintoretto, C. Dolee, Hobbima, &c. &c. attached 
to them, selling for much less than half of the 
cost of a modern English painter, a week or two 
before, under the same hammer, Now there was 
nothing in the character of this sale to excite sus- 

icion; Mr. Noble was long known to be a col- 
ector, and the pictures were offered as his bond fide 
; they would not in fact have been sold 
at all, so greatly did he esteem them, but for his 
death ; and there is no question he thought he was 
bequeathing a valuable property to his heirs, in 
his Cigna What a pity is it that they who have 
no hi motive in encouraging art, than the 
making a investment—not that we attribute 
such to Mr. Noble—should not do so by making 
themselves acquainted with the works of our 
artists of genius—our future Maclises, and 
es, and Ettys, Stanfields, Creswicks, 
&e, &e., and so lay out their thousands of spare 
eash as to benefit the rising generation of painters, 
and insure for themselves an advantageous return 
of their capital. There are many who have found 
this more profitable than the purchase of houses 
and lands. 

But there are still among collectors many whose 
taste for old pictures is not yet gone by, who have 
— yet imbibed a relish for modern works, or who, 

aving ps in years past got together a number 
of the former works, are unwilling to disturb the 
harmony of a collection by the introduction of 
what is altogether of an entirely different class. 
Whenever, therefore, an opportunity presents 
itself of p ing pictures whose authenticity 
may scarcely be doubted, and whose merit cannot, 





find buyers at a 
Cclonging tone 
. we 

the guidance of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Messrs. Christie & Manson ao deee 17 geal 
few which reached very high biddi 
examples of Sir Joshua’s own pencil were m 
below par, with the exception of one, ‘A 
hol a pa r and pen in his hand,’ this was in 
tolerable condition, and had some rich colour in it 
it sold for 162 gs. ; ‘Interior of the Cathedral of 
Antwerp,’ by Peter Neefs, 210 gs.; a 
pepe See amg me er W a = 
egetables ina Barn,’ 91 gs.; ‘The Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony,’ also peo to Teste 
Pigeons earn 

.<Ostade, gs.; ‘ ” wi 
duncow lying down, a black and white aoe ay 


one 
asant boy lying on a bank, by Cuyp, sold 


anda 
for 415 gs. We were surprised at the 
picture Fetched ; " ; bn 


there is nothing in it to makeit 
worth a fourth part of this sum, the animals are 
coarse, ill-composed, badly drawn, and’wretch 
coloured, and the boy is still worsé; the 
would never have gained a place, even. near 
the ceiling, in any room of our Academy, 
nor indeed in that of any. other i 
‘Interior of a Guard-House,’ Teniers, 175 gs. ; 
‘The Departure for the Chase,” Wouvermans, 
430 gs.; ‘The Israelites worshipping the Golden 
Calf,’ a picture by Claude, of rare excellence, but 
requiring the aid of a most careful and judicious 
cleaner to bring out its beauties, was put up at 
500 gs., and finally reached 1050 gs.; when it was 
knocked down to Mr. King; ‘ The Kermese,’ or 
‘Feast of Peasants,’ -a brilliant work by Teniers, 
though not one of his very highest productions, 
fell to the bidding of Mr. Smit , of d Street, 
for 790 gs.; and a life-sized ‘ Portrait of Stanislaus 
a King of Poland,’ ascribed to Rubens, 

oid for 220 gs. ; this picture was by no means of a 
high quality, nor in condition. 

he sale of Mr. Meigh’s gallery took place after 

our number was prepared for the press. We had 
an opportunity, however, of ins; the pictures 
while on view, and certainly a finer ¢ollection of 
good works was scarcely ever got together by a 
private individual, The rooms were crowded during 
the “view” days with visitors, who were not 
sparing of their pa ee of delight at the exhi- 


bition. We shall doubtless have to make a good 
report of the sale next month. 
—_——¢——— 
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THE DUETT. 


W. Etty, R.A., Painter. R. Bell, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 63 in. by 1 ft. 2§ in. 


Tus picture, in subject and treatment, at once 
carries away thé thoughts to that land 


“ Where lutes in the air are heard aot, 
And voices are singing the whole day long; 
And every sigh the heart breathes out 
Is turned, as it leaves the lips, to song.” 


It is quite evident, from many of Etty’s pictures, 
that he learned in Italy not only how to imitate 
the colouring of the great Venetian masters, but 
how to select such subjects as would best enable 
him to put forth the knowledge he had acquired. 
This little work might have been painted by Titian 
or Giorgione, so completely is it Venetian in 


character. The are on 4 kind of 
elevated terrace (oes are eeaitiperte found 
in the country residences of the higher -Italian 


classes; ) they are beguiling the hours, wheneveni 
is passing into night, with music; the cavalier and 
the lady sing a duett which the latter accompanies 
on her lute, the young page holding the music- 
score before them, On a marble to their left 
are refreshments—fruits and a flagon of wine ; 
to their right is seen a little bit of open country, 


B 


which gives distance and atmosphere to the com- 
There is a beautiful harmony of tints in this 
picture, which has become mellow in tone 
sy wes pee The . of colours is 
most effectively arranged by being repeated 
with some slight variations on different objects ; 


thus the crimson of the shawl hanging over the 
balustrade, is repeated in the centre feather of the 
cavalier’s cap; and the green, in the lower part of 
the lady’s dress, in another feather. The richer 
hues of the fruit tend greatly to keep down those 
of the draperies, so as to preclude them from 
offering too strong a glare ; while the whole 

ject is well brought forward against a 6) 
distance fading into the purple grey of twilight, 


BE 


— 


-—— > 
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NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS.* 


ANTIQUARIAN researches have recently added so greatly to our knowl 
of history and ancient manners, that it is not too much to demand 
those who have prosecuted them, a full share of the honours awarded to all | 
who aid the onward march of knowledge. By the help of the learned | 
travellers of our own and other countries we are now enabled to enjoy the most 
familiar knowledge of the modes of life of the earliest nations of antiquity 
their mechanical and intellectual state—all, indeed, that made them renown 
for ever ; and this by no e reasoning, nor conjectural “‘ grain of fact’’ to a 
large amount of “fancy,”’ but by satisfactory reference to the records left by 
their own hands, wondrously preserved through thousands of years for the 
benefit of present inquirers. It is thus that ancient Assyria has given up its | 
history of the — to be imperishably impressed upon our minds, not for the 
gratification of curiosity merely, but to assist the historian and the student, 
and, more than all, to bring forth its witnesses to Biblical truth in its wondrous 
sculptures—these ex inary ‘‘ sermons in stones.” 

It is not too much to say, that the minute truthfulness with which every 


Vz: 


s 





| 





action of life has been rendered by these early artists, has produced a total 
revolution in the style of Biblical annotation, as far as its Archwology is 
concerned ; and that all authors now refer to these pictures or sculptures as 
to a pictorial commentary, wonderful for its true and perfect accordance 
with the most minute allusions made by the inspired writers. 




















* “Nineveh and Persepolis: An historical sketch of Ancient Assyria and Persia, 
with an account of the recent researches in those countries.” By W. 8. W. Vaux, M.A. 
London: Arthur Hall & Co. 








The hi of the cities Nineveh and Persepolis was literally buried 
beneath the debris of centuries, and it remained for the untiring energies of 
~" — ee Mr. Layard to ee the wondrous sculptured records which 
tell of their past greatness and of the extraordinary civilisation enjoyed. 
Unaided by Government ts, Mr. Layard had but his — love of 
science to aid him in his Herculean task—no less a one than that of resus- 
citating the lost history of ages. To Major Rawlinson also the world is 














indebted for a clue to the power of interpreting the arrow-headed inscrip- 
tions, which, by the aid of himself and other European scholars, bid fair to 


il 


be as clearly understood as the hieroglyphic writing of ancient Egypt, which 
was at one time entirely unreadable. 

The work before us is a full exposition of all that has been done of late 
years in the East in the way of Archwological study, as well as a clear and 
condensed history of the ancient people whose sculptured remains have so 
recently attracted our attention. As a record of history almost entirely 
neglected, this cheap and unpretending volume deserves much praise, Its 
author has cleverly and clearly condensed the past and present state of 
these great kingdoms, and offered, in a good and succinct narrative, an 
instructive history of all recent discoveries made there. 

The cuts in this page give an idea of the interest of the sculptures recently 
excavated, The first tsa es | carrying a gazelle, and clothed in 
the garments rich with embroide: , for which the nation is 
specially noted in Holy Writ. The Head of a King ee oe ae 

oes 


and beautiful manner in which these sculptures are executed; as also 
a Groom 
Sacred Tree 


his richly ca 


the cut exhibi orses, The 
Two Deities (the Nisroch) worshipped 


upper cut shows 











le ; and the lower one the Siege of a City, in which a move- 
a ese archers, and a battering ram, exhibit the advances they had 
made in the art of war; the beauty of execution in each of these sculptures 


as strongly speak of their acquirements also in the arts of peace. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR MANUFACTURERS. Taney nen Ci Carine ee By Af 
kn f desi id id - *, 0). y e 

We are once more enabled to present to our manufacturing readers a page or two of designs, which the | of artistic: hrm a whew aery Sad Fe ten 
press of more immediate matters has compelled us to lay aside for some months. The time is rapidly | many of the best examples which ha - rs 5 
approaching when an opportunity will be afforded, by the comparison of our own manufactures wi ve adorne 

ose of foreigners, of judging how far the purposes we hope to have served are likely to prove effective. 
We can only trust that the interests of British industry will not be altogether behind in this great 
international struggle for pre-eminence. 

Desion vor A TAPER-sTAND. By R. P. Curr, (17, Owen's Row, Goswell Road). It is formed of 
leaves and berries arranged in the shape of a cockle-shell, so as to make a very ornamental object. 








our s have emanated from his eil. Th 
pent ng with their grotesque eg are in ‘all 
respects excellent, and would well repay the atten- 
tion of the manufacturer. 


Desion vor A TEA-CADDY oR Worxk-nox. By A. Aotio, (4, Oval Road, Regent’s Park). As 
it was not possible to give, in a 9 tive view, such an idea of the design on the lid of the box, as 
would be of any practical use, it has been engraved separately, and is seen in the woodcut immediately 





Design FoR A Wutr-Mount. By J. Strvp- 
wick, (14, New Bond Street). In this design the 
artist has made use of the grotesque re to 
terminate the handle ; this should be man 























below. There is abundant room for the display of taste and richness in such objects as these, especially 
when made of papier-mdché, by the introduction of painting. The combination of ivory and ebony, 
also well answers the purpose of showing up a design advantageously. The suinsigal portions of 











a 


gt 


of silver, white ivory would serve best for the other 

+8 . . P ion. i ornament, hich w 

ie, atte s ornamentation consists of floral decoration “verre disposed. The shape of the caddy is 9 it oaaun ragh the design would serve 
th original and good ; a vast improvement upon the old-fashioned parallelogram. well for the purpose of an umbrella handle. 


$$ 
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Desion ror A Starn-CasE BaNNisTER. By J. Townsenp (11, Cropley Design For A Batustaaps. By G. R. Crarxe (15, Chester Place, 
Terrace, New North Road). It is not a very easy matter to combine light- Kennington). Without affecting anything beyond an arrangement of simple 
ness with elegance in objects of this description ; but both have been a ed | scrolls, the designer has here so pose them as to present a singularly 

here. The scrolls connect themselves with the upright bars by means of | pl combination, the interstices being filled in with the Jleur-de-lys, or 
|| slight tendrils, as they may be called ; the whole being well put together. g that approaches it. 




















Desion ror 4 Door-Knocxer. By G. R. Cranks. This design par- 
takes somewhat of the style of the pee but approximates more closely 
to the Gothic. It is massive, but not unwieldy, and if not manufactured upon 





Desicn ror A CarD-Rack. By J.Srrupwicx. The ivy-leaf, branches, 
and berries, make up the constituent parts of this design, which is exceed- 


/ Dy «al bua y he. 


WA 











se a 





|| _ ingly novel in its form and in the disposition of its component portions. It a large a scale might be ot general soeentien. The door to which it is 


too 
1 be made of papier-mAché, as being more durable than ordinary card-board affixed should be, however, of similar c 
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ORNAMENTAL BOOKBINDING. 


_ 


Tue economic movements which characterise 
the onward march of modern literature, and the 
abundance of “shilling volumes” which pour 
forth on all sides to satisfy the thirst for know- 
ledge, or the desire for mental amusement, now 
so generally = all, render the scarcity and 
value of literary information in ages one of 
the wonders of the present. We can scarcely 
now form an idea of the great mass of ignorance 
which clouded the minds of the majority of 
the population (including even the lower class 
of priests) in the middle ages. Great minds 
there always have been, and original thinkers ; 
but learning, or even the plain knowledge of 
books, was the privilege of few. A library of some 
fifty volumes was consi a treasure to be 
most vigilantly guarded ; and we have instances 
of book-lending, when sovereigns were obliged 
to borrow from such stores, conducted with as 
much legal care and formality, as much pro- 
vision against detention or carelessness, as would 
now be exercised for the security of an estate. 
Books were in those days very precious things, 
but their “ mode of manufacture,” if we may use 
such a term, of course, made them so. Every 
word had to be written, pee | ornament to be 
carefully drawn, painted, or gilt, and the labour 
of a painstaking life was sometimes bestowed 
on a single volume. 
Bookbinding was at that time as precious and 
artistic as the volumes themselves. Ivory in 
laid with gems was used for the covers; gilded 
bosses and elaborate ornament on the leather of 
a later era. The fancy of the artist and the 
skill of the workman combined to render the 
exterior of the volume as attractive to the eye, 
as its interior would be to the mind of the 
student. The printing-press came in the fifteenth 
century to multiply books, and now “the new 
light” spread itself; the trammels of ignorance 
were burst by that giant power, and books 
became the familiar friends and counsellors of 
hundreds of readers, who had increased from 














the units of the written libraries. A love for those 
silent advisers, those records of the lively words 
of the great departed, was rapidly generated, 
and the rich made the learned their fellow- 
students. Thus Grolier, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, stamped his * Jo. Gro- 
lierii et Amicorum,” to show his desire that his 
friends should freely avail themselves of the 
knowle je his volumes contained. Perhaps 
book at no time reached a higher degree 
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of excellence than under the patronage of this 
book-loving treasurer of France. His volumes 
are remarkable for the taste, elegance, 

variety of design which their covers exhibit ; 
and Dr. Dibdin, in his Bibliographical Decameron, 
has noted the high prices obtained for these 
volumes when they appeared at sales. One not 
worth more than a ducat realised 42/. solely on 
this account. This same author has noted much 
more that is curious in the history of bookbind- 
ing; and his notices of the famous Roger Payne 



































and others bring down the history of the art to 
our own times. 
x... have for centuries been decorated 
@ same process, namely, impressing gold 
upon leather, ty means of hot hand t; > 
etn Fy ny he Bw of 
inding—which is a <a 
richness of effect; but such is the want of the 
commonest principles of construction am 
workmen, the poverty of the tools or types, an 








the ex of providing suitable drawings 

single Pooks, that one of the best houses in 5.4 
oQadine® effects less than ever in what is called 
“ by hand, not from any incapacity to 
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do what has been done before, so much as from 
a dislike to perpetuate bad art. The superiority 
of hand-tooling over blocks is as apparent to an 
educated eye, as the difference between cast and 
wrought iron. During the last twenty years, 
and more particularly the last seven, the common 
class of binding, or “boarding,” as it is termed, 
has reached a superiority unrivalled by any 
country. Until about 1830 the majority of 











books was published in , with slight boards 
and a “ike bal aenaien resembling the 
Edin h or Quarterly Reviews, entirely desti- 
tute of ration; books are now published in 
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cloth, of various colours, and ornamented, at 
one blow of a press, in a style that would have 
been impossible a few years since; thus many 
modern works take their stand upon the shelves 
in their original bindings, and remain for years ; 
a dozen = ago they would have been out of 
their jackets in as many mon 

The specimens of modern stamps we have 
selected from several now exhibiting at the 
Society of Arts. They are by “Luke Limner,” 
and were designed by him for the factories of 
Leighton & Son, and Josiah Westley. They are 
intended to be worked in gold ; we have selected 
those only which are best adapted to the print- 
ing press, impressed from the brass origi 

o. 1 is in the manner of hand-tooling, or 
working with types,—style of the seventeenth 
century. No.2 isa back, and evidently intended 
for the life of some princess, the cross, lily, and 
strawberry-leaves being taken from the coronet. 
No. 3 is a Gothic design for a Bible cover, issued 
by Her Majesty's printers, illuminated. It con- 
tains a sacred monogram, formed of the LH.S. 
and cross, reading, “Fear God and keep his 
Commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man.” No. 4 is a centre ornament, partaking of 
the Spanish style, peculiar to books printed in 
that country about the year 1600. 

The engravers of this class of art, extensive as 
it is, have yet much to learn; and though many 
artists of eminence have designed covers on 
peculiar occasions, it has been with but indifferent 
success; for it seems very difficult to divest 
themselves of old prejudices; they have drawn 
them as if to print with letterpress, in black, 
and not in white or gold, upon a black back- 


ground, as they would appear when worked | 


properly. Artists might etch their designs 
upon the brass, engravers removing the blacks. 

Great, indeed, has been the change in book- 
binding. The “extra work” that, in olden 
days, received the greatest attention from the 
artist, now scarcely gets any; and the “ boarding,” 
which some time ago received none at all, mono- 
eg all the art,—the secret being quantity. 

e bookbinder who has a large number, say 
several thousands of volumes to place in the 
same covers, can spend a good sum upon a 
stamp that is worked in an instant, whilst the 
“extra” leather binder cannot afford to pay any 
thing for a design for a single book ; thus, in the 
end, he cannot compete in either art or price. 
Stamped work is not nearly so durable as hand 
work or tooling, which we regret; for some 
dies are very beautiful, some of the best being 
by “ Luke Limner,” who last year received reward 
from the Society of Arts for his designs. We 
hope to record many other artists in the ranks 
of those who direct attention to this subject, 
books being now on every table, the necessaries 
as well as the monitors of life. 


FANCY SCOTCH WOOD-WORK 
OF MESSRS. SMITH, MAUCHLINE, AYRSHIRE. 


Ir has been frequently our task to reflect, in the 
course of our visits to manufactories, on the large 
amount of ingenuity and talent brought to bear 
on articles of little intrinsic value, and which, by 
proper exertion, are made to be the cherished or- 
naments of the boudoir, or the tasteful adjuncts of 
every-day convenience and luxury. We have 
been seldom more forcibly impressed with this 
truth, than while examining the objects upon 
which we are about to offer some remarks, 
Comparatively worthless picces of wood have 
been rendered beautiful and valuable, and have 
been elevated to the rank of works of Art by the 
process under notice. We have therefore been 
induced to furnish our readers with a brief 
history of this branch of ornamental industry, as 
& curious instance of the construction of a large 
and successful trade out of a very slight beginning. 
Our attention was first called to the manufactory 
by the publication of a work on Scottish Tartans, 
reviewed in the Art-Journal for May. We have 
since had an opportunity to inspect the several 
articles referred to, and we gladly make our readers 
acquainted with the following curious and interest- 
ing facts, 

The objects of ornamental wood-work, for which 
this manufactory is celebrated, originated in the 
making of snuffboxes, at the village of Lawrence- 


kirk, in the north of Scotland. These boxes, from 
the yr... beauty of the hinge, soon acquired 
considerable celebrity, and one of them falling into 
apm Ly the —s m. — of pg +: 
in Ay » @ very clever and ingenious man, 
immediately applied himself to produce a similar 
box, but found he was at a loss for the 
mechanical apparatus with which the Ainge was 
made; he persevered however, and ultimately 
discovered a method of making the hinge, entirel 
different from that pursued by the Lawrence! 
makers, but equally effective. For many years 
Mr. Crawford managed to keep his secret, and 
thereby obtained very high prices for his snuff- 
boxes; he employed ~ ee in the neighbouring 
village of Auchinleck, to construct his tools for 
making the hinge ; ultimately, Mr. Crawford, from 
some circumstance or other, took up a cion 
(which proved groundless) that the gunsmith had 
exposed his secret; being a man of a rather dog- 
matic temper, he went to a clock-maker in Douglas, 
(a distance of nearly thirty miles, where he was 
unknown) and employed him to make these secret 
tools ; he did so, without having the least idea of 
the purpose for which they were intended. It 
happened, however, that in course of a short time 
the Douglas clock-maker’s apprentice, Archibald 
Sliman, came to commence business in Cumnock 
where he soon met Mr. Crawford, for whom he had 
made the little mysterious tools, and learning the 
celebrity of his snuffboxes, he at once saw the 
mode in which they were applied to the making 
of the hinge. Sliman at once entered into a 
partnership with a carpenter of the name of Adam 
| Crichton, and commenced snuffbox making ; the 
| tools for the hinge were to be produced by Sliman, 
and as an equivalent, Crichton was to provide 
wood, and do the carpenter’s work of a new house 
| for Sliman. 
| When Sliman produced the hinge tools, in a 
small piece of paper which scarcely oceupied the 
| hollow of his hand, Crichton thought himself 
cheated. A violent altercation ensued, and they 
; began manufacturing snuffboxes separately. Very 
| soon several other le began to make them, so 
that in course of a few P mesg = J about 1820—the 
manufacturing of snuffboxes alone was wy Are to 
bring eight or ten thousand pounds yearly into the 
small village of Cumnock. 

Till this time, and for a few years after, the 
ornament upon the outside of these snuff boxes 
was done entirely with Indian ink upon the plain 
white wood, and there were some very clever men 
among the painters, who executed Wilkie’s and 
others’ subjects upon the tops of the boxes, with 
great fidelity of drawing and beauty of tint. 
About the year 1825, a young man (Andrew 
Smith) residing in the neighbouring village of 
Mauchline,* invented an instrument, to which 
scientific men gave the name of ‘‘ the Apograph,’’ 
for copying and reducing prints or pictures of any 
re instrument - its ge be get the 
original copy is not very large, with much greater 
precision than the Pantograph, and perceiving how 
useful it would be in bringing down pictures to 
the size of a snuff box, having also considerable 
taste for drawing, he was induced to commence 
the snuffbox business in connection with his 
brother William, who took up his residence in 
Birmingham, where the boxes are chiefly sold ; this 
single branch of their manufacture was, however, 
then rather on the wane and has continued to 
decline ever since. 

We continue our history in Mr. Smith’s own 
words :—*‘ Soon r commencing the business,” 
he says, ‘“‘ we began to introduce a greater variety 
into the ornamental part, and discovered various 
mechanical means of doing so, in styles both a 
new and esteemed ve utiful, As the snuff- 
box business continued to fall off, we sought out 
other articles of wood-ware,¢ to which we could 
apply our ornaments; these now consist of every 
article which you can almost conceive it possible to 
make, from postage-stamp boxes, up to tea-trays. 
Among them many articles more suited to the 
wants and tastes of ladies than gentlemen, such as, 
card-cases, d books, work-boxes, dress- 
ing-cases, &c., and by this means we have not only 
kept up and extended our establishment, but, we 
are sure we have made our articles known over 











* This village is celebrated as the poetic 
“par excellence,” of Burns, and the farmhouse of Moss- 
glel i within half a mile of the Manufactory we are 
bing. The village lies on the slope of the hill, com- 
manding a fine prospect. It contains about 1200 inhabi- 
h altogether about twice that number. 


sycamore 
and plane-tree in Scotland, The required qualities of the 
weak taten whiteness, compactness, and no liability to 
warp, all which the plane is found to possess in a higher 
degree than any other species of our native timber, and to 
preserve which, requires peculiar care. 











nearly the whole civilised world, A lady trom our 
neighbourhood was introduced a year or two ag 
to one of the cardinals at Rome—a man who 
interested himself a deal in matters of taste 
and verti. On) that the lady came from 
this quarter, he immediately went to his cabinet, 
from which he brought forth one of our snuffboxes, 
with the name of our village u it. 

“ A few years ago, we a plied our ornament to 
buttons made of wood, which in tone of colour we 
managed to adapt toall shades of cloth; from the ex- 
treme lightness of these buttons (which we call the 
* Bredal button,’ from the mstance of the 
noble Marquis being the first to patronise them) 
and their smoothness, never cutting or injuring the 
hole, they became popular, and for some time we 
maufactured 1000 dozen daily; they have rather 

out of use in this country, though they still 
old their place in the French market, where the 
seem more able to ae the beauty of 

our articles than in England ; it is perhaps, indeed, 
uestionable whether the articles made by us, in 

e remote village of Mauchline, is not the only 
instance, where the usual order of transactions in 
fancy goods, between this country and France is 
completely reversed ;—among other things, we have 
made large quantities of fans, ornamenting them in 
our own peculiar styles for the French market. 

‘*We employ at the present time upwards of sixty 
people, mostly natives of the village and neighbour- 

ood; we have more than once brought hands from 
Birmingham and London, but our workmen 
have been reared by ourselves. The wood part of 
the work is considered unrivalled in ‘truencss’ 
and excellence, and in the painting we have some 
hands that we think almost entitled to the name 
of artists. Our varnish isan oi/ Copal, and there- 
fore very durable, but as we cannot use a stronger 
heat than from seventy to eighty degrees, it is a 
very slow process, every article being generally 
from six weeks to three months in this department. 
Our premises are situated in a garden, light and 
airy ; the people enjoy health far above the average, 
are all cleanly in their persons and sober in their 
habits; the girls look so superior to factory girls 
generall that their appearance always excites 
the admiration of our numerous visitors. Among 
those sixty men, women, and boys there is not 
one who cannot read, and not more than one 
or two who cannot write. My brother, a man 
of the most excellent taste, and of the most 
sober and industrious habits, died two or three 
> ago; his son now man our mercantile 

usiness in Birmingham, while my son who had so 
far ‘taken his degrees’ as an artist, as to have 
been admitted a permanent student at the Royal 
Academy, employs his time and talents at the 
manufactory here. Of the style of work (which you 
might call oe ray which we call ‘ checking,’ 
an infinite variety is done, but the purely ‘ Scotch 
style,’ that is, that consisting of the clan tartans, 
is, and has been long the most prized; and is just 
now particularly soin France, It was the circum- 
stance of finding great difficulty in ascertaining 
the real sets of the different clans, that made us 
direct our endeavours to bring out a text book 
on this subject.” 

Our testimony to the excellence of the work 
alluded to has been given in our May num- 
ber; and we can as cheerfully give it to the 
other works of Messrs, Smith, which are not 
literary,—although their tartan printing has been 
adapted with much ability to the covers of books 
which are thus ‘‘ in boards ’’ of the greatest dura- 
bility and beauty. Paper knives and many other 
articles comprising all that makes fancy wood-work 
famous, are produced with a beauty entitled to the 
highest praise, and we cheerfully award this firm 
that amount of publicity the artistic ingenuity of 
its works so fully warrants, 

These simple facts, communicated to us y Oy 
Smith, in answer to our enquiries, cannot to. 
interest all classes of readers, The objects we have 
seen at their London depét are very numerous, and 
all in the best taste, executed with exceeding neat- 
ness, and always in a pure style of ornamentation. 
We have, indeed, in the produce of this manufac- 
— oa of the benefits conferred the 

, who will consider nothing too t 
to be influenced by Art. 

Many who, in our shops, examine these graceful 
utilities, will deem their value augmented by know- 
ing something of the ingenuity which gave them 
birth —thus creating a large branch of com- 
a ; L.. wah hts may ee = little 
vil Scotland, prosperous Ppy 
thas entargateo, which is the great shareshcletle 
and the just) d boast of the country. 

It is one ivileges of our Journal thus to 
give extended pu y BD nae taste, skill, and 

ability, as we 


general displayed in the articles 
produced at mee ons puchdiion. 
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acquaintance with the history of early Art, gave 
eG ee ae 
i by all competent j The 
volumes have long sinee undergone the ordeal 
of criticism,and have taken their position among 
the most valued works which form the historic 
books on Art. Théy range over a period when 
the greatest and noblest minds devoted their 
energies to pia L awagea. ot De ot da; 
me, seeking by deep study 
and earnest endeavour to revive, for their 
own a Christian Art as great as the Pagan 
is an intensity of aim in all these 
works, however much they are shackled by 
conventionalism, that is worthy the attention of 
the modern student ; an earnest search after the 
hidden force of natural expression which occa- 


sionall << in een as in the 
powerhl p ° istening to the 
iations, of the Wicked,” by Andrea 


Orecagna, from his wondrous fresco of the “ Last 
Judgment,” in the Santo at Pisa. The 
mental anguish in the faces of these 
angels lias seldom been surpassed; and the 
horror with which the foremost of the group is 
cowering beneath the shadow of his wi 
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men, im ancient and 
to master difficulties as 
laboriously as the humblest. 
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THE, VERNON GALLERY, 
THE WINDMILL. 


* Sise of the Picture, 1 ft. 6 i. by 1 ft. 3 in, 
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beautiful as it is natural, painted with extreme 
decision of touch, yet 


ue old mill and* : 


’ 
idden, save the church steeple, by the high ri 
und ; the river winding its h 
i among the wooded hills ; the 
hot and thirsty, either already in the pool or 
to it;—all com into as charming a 
most ardent i 

desire to have before him.. 

—— exhibited at the Royal Academy 


ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





THE CURIOSITIES OF STEEL MANUFACTURE. 
STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING—STEEL PENS. 


Ir is often one of the most instructive exercises 
of.the human mind to trace back the 
of those efforts of skill and industry in 
nical arts,—and to study: their 
ment from some insignificant beginning towards 
perfection,—which eperate by improving the 
intellectual condition of a people, or by exalting 
their powers of estimating the beautiful. © 
It is curious to observe how slowly a full 
the truth’ advances—a long twi- 
the rising sun—and the eye of 
ually familiarised with the subdued 
ling through mists and clouds, 
may not. be “blinded with the excess of 
light,” as he would be, if it was allowed at once 
to flash upon-his mental vision. In science the 
of this are most numerous, and many 
of them sufficiently striking. 
abstract truth—déclared by all the world to be 
valueless, is the result of days of toil and nights 
study ; the discoverer feels he has 
a clue, through what labyrinth to 
ide him he cannot divine, but. he works and 
and -int due time this dry truth is found 
ication is made of it, and 
by a regenerating power it appears to quicken 
man rises to a nobler posi- 
tion—the circle of his view is enlarged, and he 
sees truths, beyond tlie horizon of his earlier 





* These volumes may be said to have been privately 
xinted, they, being. dese ot a enther's ove ; and 
the very high of each (about twelve “) 
eluding the cals or heir 
contents ; but Messrs. of Pall Mall having 

obtained the remainder of the copies, they 
on the student and lover of” ha ledisuadene sor 
ng at 
reduced prices, which they are prepared to do. 


truths, which never passed 
hisdreams. The laws of heat, slowl 
applied in the steam engine. 
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to descend from these higher class studies 
those ofa more humble kind, let us look at ther 
gress . reval . agent. which so distin. 
i marks: rn,—and so broadly sepa 
rates it ancient, civilisation—Printing. From 
the rude of gluing a written sheet upon 
® block of woed and cutting away all those parts 
upon which nothing was traced, which process 
Euppeadtio tote aiuateeak akon 
vantages of in 
thirteenth —— to the oouageal . 
utility of moveab’ which im an extraor- 
dinary ad the art; and from the 
days- of John Guttenburg of .Mentz and his 
=o. hero of wide-spread tradition, 
by step have better applications 
been made; and once the luxury of the 
rich, are now become the necessity of the poor. 
From the volume—an almost endless roll of 
a ona work of the scribe, containing that 
mitted. to. eng aie 
enjoy, moveable 
has advanced mankind so far—that the 
ts of the holy and the good, of the phi- 
losopher and the poet, are the common pro- 
Bcc for unde aw mpl ar hata 
‘or 80 si in its 
and so easily reached, but so world-emb 
in its powers, Europe would still have 
in that eclipse of mind which is so appropriately 
distinguished as the Dark Ages. 


arose a desire to obtain copies of them 
paper that — might be thus multiplied, has 

until now we are enabled to diffuse 
the productions of the artist to the great end of 
humanisation. 

ne ae ae 
comparing the illustrations o magazines 
poetical works of half a century since, with 
those which are to be found in any of the 
illustrated literature of the present day, they 
cannot but be struck at the wonderful advances 
which have been made in the general character of 
the engravi 

In addition to the introduction of new pro- 
cesses of engraving on the ordinary material— 
copper—which has been usuall —— 
because it is soft enough to cut when cold, and 
yet hard enough to resist the action of the press, 
the use of steel plates has greatly tended to 
extend the advantages of the art. iously to 
drawing attention to the numerous points in 
which steel, as a material upon which to engrave 
works of art, vere 5 very large munis: 
copies are required, is superior to copper, 1 
be advisable to of the introduction of this 
beautiful metal for the use of the engraver, and 
to describe the processes to which it must 
subjected before it is adapted for the graver. 
Iron and ‘steel had for a long period been orna- 
mented by engraving ; but the substitution of 
sSoes Sie Sones the material upon which the 
burin could be employed with facility, is quite 
of modern introduction. “ 

In 1810 Mr. Dyer obtained a patent “ for 
certain improvements in the and 
method of using plates and presses,” as the 
communication of a foreigner. This was Mr. 
Jacob Perkins of New England, to whom we 
owe the introduction of roller press printing 
from hardened steel plates. It must not how- 
ever be fi that ome - b ws 

imens of engraving on r the aaa 
printing, were produced by Albert ev 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. This 
i man, with unusual energy ot 
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the date 1510. Although attempts ap 
have been made from time to time to 


steel in the place of copper, there were so many 


ate 3 OS ee « en Oe no 
progress was le, and its use was abandoned 
until the experiments of Mr. Perkins. 
This ingenious artist employed plates, on the 
average about five-eighths of an inch thick, of 
either tempered or steel so changed by a 
process presently to be described, that it becomes 
analogous to soft iron. 
This has been termed decarbonating, but this 
name involving an idea that the carbon is 
rated from the steel, is of exceedingly dou 
propriety. A plate of cast-steel was placed by 
Perkins in an iron case, and covered to the 


was main- 
tained for from three to nine or ten days. 
Analysis of steel before and after this process 
does not prove the loss of carbon, and whether 
wrought iron turnings or filings, or those of 
cast iron are employed, the result is the same. 
Steel has been popular] spoken of as a carburet 
of iron—iron ccnbioal: with an equivalent pro- 
portion of carbon. Now, the only chemical 
differences between bar iron and different varie- 


ties of steel are that— 
Bar iron cantains of carbon 3 per cent. 
Bar steel __,, 2 1 ” 
Cast steel, a a a 


while in some specimens it has even been found 
to reach to two per cent. The mode in which 
this carbon combines with the iron is not under- 
stood, but we have no evidence in proof of the 
assertion that there is any loss of carbon by the 
process to which Perkins subjected his plates. 
If we cast steel and cool it quickly, it is hard 
and exceedingly brittle; if, on the contrary, we 
cool it very slowly, it is so soft that it may be 
readily cut with the graver, and is very ductile. 
It is therefore most probable that the change is 
entirely a physical one, depending on some dif. 
ference in molecular arrangement. 

When the engraving or etching was executed 
on the plate, it was subjected to a process of 
cementation, by placing it in a box, as before, 
but covering it, instead of with iron, with a 
powder of horned animal matter. In this con- 
dition in the box, closely luted, it was exposed 
to a ch red heat for some hours, and then 
plunged edgeways in cold water. It thus became 
very hard, and consequently brittle, and an o 
tion of tempering was ren ered necessary. This 
was effi by - ishing the under surface, and 
placing it on melted lead until the polished por- 
tion acquired a straw colour. In the specifica- 
tion the patentee, however, expressed himself in 
favour of an oil bath at the temperature of 400° 
Fahrenheit. The plate being cooled and polished 
was now ready for use. 

Mr. Perkins has also the merit of introducing 


of the engraved and hardened steel plates, until 
every indentation was communicated to the 
—, upon which it was presented in 

» - 








occurrence. 
In the Transactions of the Society of Arts for 
1824, will be found a very in ing paper on 

engraving. This paper arose out of the 


, is improvements in the art 
of engraving on steel. 

Mr. Warren had been in his youth employed 
in ving on metals for the calico printers, 
and in ornamenting gun locks ond bervels ; 
and from the education thus obtained he turn 
his attention to the subject of steel engraving, 
with a view of applying it to the Fine Arts. The 
success which ever attends industry, when it is 
directed by experience, followed the labours of 
Mr. Warren ; and with exemplary patience he 
pursued his experiments, learning the various 
difficulties by which the process was retarded, 
and ually removing —_ . : 

Adopting the process of softening the steel, 
and then case-hardening it after a method, some- 
what modified, employed by the Birmingham 
manufacturers of ornamented steel goods, Mr. 
Warren's plan was as follows:—As already 
described, a steel plate was placed in a box u 
a bed of iron filings and powdered oyster shells ; 
then another layer of the same kind and thick- 
ness was placed on the plate, upon which another 
steel plate was disposed ; and so on, alternately, 
until the box was quite full. The case thus 
charged was carefully closed and exposed to the 
greatest heat it would bear without melting for 
several hours. The whole was then allowed to 
cool very slowly, and usually the result was a 
very uniform softening of the steel. Mr. Hughes, 
however, appears to have improved upon the 
process of Mr. Warren. Finding that sometimes 
a plate was harder in some parts than in others, 
Mr. Hughes imagined that this arose from defi- 
ciency in the quantity of heat employed, and he 
substitutes a casing of fire clay for the one of 
iron, which pie him to ex the plates to 
a much higher temperature. e result of this 
—— production of plates of the utmost 
ductility. 

Mr. Warren had to contend with two very 

ite difficulties in preparing his steel plates. 
Ww en a plate of steel A the ~_ bev pg 
the ordinary copper plates was subj to the 
80 called ing process, and subsequently 
to the operation of ing or case- ing, it 
was liable to warp, and of course any inequality 
in the surface of a plate from which impressions 
are to be printed would be fatal to its use. Plates 
of this thickness all the advantages 
offered by copper, for this difficulty. They 
were soft enough to cut with the graver and 
other tools, and the errors of the engraver could 
be readily removed by what is technically called 
ing up—that is, scraping out the error, and 


pon ay any ah ge the face; of the plate was 
ae from all unevenness when polished. 






























i similar 
is commonly performed. The original graving steel plates so 





































— Pray bay weaned 
upon copper need not 
described in this place. A writer on 


this —— says = 

“Concerning the great superiority of steel 
plate over copper plate for all works uire 
a cumidemiie number of impressions to be taken 
there can exist no doubt ; for though the use of 
the graver and other tools, requires more time 
on steel than on copper, and though the process 
of re-biting has not yet been carried to the 
degree of perfection in the former that it has 
vest, 1 the latter, yet the texture of steel is 
such, as to admit more delicate work than 
copper ; and the finest and most elaborate exer- 
tions of the art, which on copper would soon 
wear, so as to reduce them to an indistinct 
smeary tint, appear to undergo scarcely any 
deterioration on steel; even the marks of the 
burnisher are still di le after several 
thousand impressions.” 

It should have been noticed that the opera- 
tions of acid in the etching processes, technically 
called biting in, ‘is much more rapid on steel 
than on copper, although from some peculiarit 
in the structure of the metal, a double line 
sometimes formed by the acid, particularly when 
the required line is a thick one, a little ridge 
running along the bottom of the main line par. 
allel to its 

Previously to the introduction of steel engrav- 
ing, it was not practicable to obtain alarge number 
of impressious from any plate. Copper, however 
well Pr isa — metal, and by the friction 
of applying the ink, cleaning off, and eventually 
the pressure of printing, is speedily worn, and 
the delicate lines of any work were soon 
destroyed. We have ins one of the 
first impressions taken from one of the steel 
plates on which the Vernon Gallery pictures are 
executed for this Journal, and compared it with 
another printed after twenty-two thousand im- 
pressions, including proofs, been obtained, 
and it was only upon close examination that 
the difference between them could be detected. 
The quality of the steel plate materially influ- 
ences this result, many plates wearing unequally, 

owing to defects in its manufacture. Again 
much depends on the skill and care of the 
printer, and the quality of the ink employed. 
And it must be stated that the process of 
taking a proof engraving is supposed to wear the 
plate as much as the operation of taking four 
ordinary prints ; this is not caused so much by 
any increased pressure of the printing machine 
as by the extra wiping and cleaning out of the 
ink, which the late undergoes, so as to get the 
delicate gradations of tint required in a first 
class impression. 

Examples such as these are the stron 

of the great advan to be derived 

this process. It is true by the electrotype 

copper plates can be multiplied—eve copy 

being an exact facsimile of the plate. 

But, the electrodeposited copper wears rapidly, 

and the finer parts of an engraving fail after a 
few hundreds. 
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are circulated, and for a few pence any man may 

btain fine copies of the best works of the best 
masters. From this is arising a refined taste 
and feeling, the moral influence of which must 
be infinitely great. Thus has steel engraving— 
like printing from movable types—ministered to 


a 1 cause. 

The manufactory of steel pens may now be 
included among the curiosities of the manufac- 
ture we have been considering. For producing 
them the best Dannemora—Swedish iron—or 
hoop iron is selected. It is worked into sheets 
or slips about three feet long, and four or five 
inches broad, the thickness varying with the 
desired stiffness and flexibility of the pen for 
which it is intended. By a stamping press, pieces 
of the required size are cut out. The point 
intended for the nib is introduced into a guaged 
hole, and by a machine pressed into a semi- 
cylindrical shape. In the same machine it is 

jierced with the required slit or slits. This 

ing effected the pens are cleaned by mutual 
attrition in tin cylinders, and tempered, as in 
the case of the steel plate, by being brought to 
the required colour by the application of heat. 
It unfortunately happens, however, that the 
process of tempering, upon which entirely the 
quality of the pen depends, is in most cases 
most carelessly performed. 

Some idea of the extent of this manufacture 
will be formed from the statement, that nearly 
150 tons of steel are employed annually for this 
purpose, producing upwards of 250,000,000 pens. 


Rosert Honrt. 





THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


We couid pity Mr. Barry for the attacks which 
have lately been made upon him in the House of 
Commons, did not we know that, inasmuch as he 
has right and justice on his side, he requires no 
com ration, for he must eventually turn the 
tables on his accusers. On the 24th of May, Mr. 
Osborne, supported by Sir B. Hall and Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, opened a heavy battery upon this un- 
fortunate gentleman — unfortunate, because his 
accusers are they who put obstacles in his way— 
charging him with unnecessary delay, with exces- 
sive expenditure, and intimating that what had 
been done, in so far as related to their own house, 
was ill-adapted to its op my and although these 
attacks were replied to y the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Greene, Sir W. Clay, Mr. Cubitt, 
and others, yet the voice of the house was unques- 
tionab] nst him ; and the economists succeeded 
in knocking off a paltry sum of about 1000 guineas 
which Mr. E. Landseer was to have received for 
painting three frescoes in the Peers’ Refreshment 
room. This is really a pitiful economy for a great 
and wealthy country to pursue—one that must 
cause us to be made the laughing-stock of our 
Continental neighbours. With respect to the delay 
in carrying on the building to completion, it was 
truly remarked by Earl de Grey, in his address to 
Mr. Barry when presenting him with the Royal 
Gold Medal at the Institute of Architects:— 
“ Your at predecessor, Wren, laid the first 
stone and the last stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
I trust the same fate may be yours. On that build. 
ing he was occupied thirty-four years; you have 
not yet spent half that time upon yours; and if it 
had depended on yourself alone, more of it would 
already have been done,—the means have been 
withheld, and difficulties have been unnecessarily 
created. Wren, in his building, had but one pur- 
pose to consider; you have many; and what he did 
was for people who knew what they wanted. This 
is not the case with you; your masters are legion ; 
and numbers of the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, when they ask questions, positively do 
not know what it is they want. The Westminster 
Palace is at once the most difficult and most mag- 
nificent wee Cd attempted. The wants are so 
varied, an e@ means of supplying them were so 
little understood, when it Sap Gomumensed. that 
the task is most complicated. As one of those 
appointed to overlook the works, I have had oppor- 
Sa ¢ coming, 7 in your path and 

@ way in which you hay 
ee ya An y e@ overcome them, that 

This is a true statement of facts ; the difficulties 
Mr. has to encounter, in every shape 
and form, while carrying on his most arduous 
undertaking, have been sufficient to drive his 


reason from his stronghold, and would have in- 








duced a less energetic mind to resign his post in 
utter hopelessness of ever bringing his work to a 
conclusion. Honourable members cavil at delay ; 
what has caused it but the parsimonious spirit 
which withholds the means for effecting greater 
expedition? Wood, and stone, and artisans are to 
be had in abundance, but there must be money 
forthcoming to pay for them. We have on more 
than one occasion walked through the length and 
the breadth of the vast edifice, and seen, perhaps, 
a man and a boy at work where a score could have 
been advantageously employed. Moreover, it should 
be borne in mind by those who would use such 
unseemly haste, that a richly decorated building 
like this, composed of heavy materials requiri 
time to season and settle down, cannot be erec 
in half a dozen years, even with all the means and 
appliances which the utmost liberality of expendi- 
ture could bring to bear upon it. There is a class 
of tradesmen who undertake to make you “a suit 
of clothes in the first style of workmanship, and of 
ntlemanly fit, in six hours,’’ but Houses of Par- 
iament are not built at this rate, nor is it desirable 


they should be. 

On the 10th of June, in the House of Commons, 
on the motion for bringing up the report of the 
committee of supply, Mr. Hume (who, by the 
way, was very angry with Lord De Grey for his 
observations, quoted above) on reading the resolu- 
tion relative to the grant for the new Houses of 
Parliament, moved the following amendment, with 
a view to lessen the amount by the sum proposed 
in the estimate for the expense of the Commission 
of Fine Arts, until the Houses of Parliament may 
be habitable for the’transaction of public business, 
to leave out the words “‘one hundred and three 
thousand six hundred and ten pounds,” and to 
insert the words, “‘ one hundred thousand six 
hundred and ten pounds.”—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer opposed the motion for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole proceedin 
since the commencement of the buildings, but 
he would not object to a committee to in- 

uire into the accommodations, &c. of the new 
ous of Commons.—Sir R. Peel contended that 
Mr. Barry was not responsible for the alterations 
which had been made from the original plans of 
the Houses of Parliament, those alterations having 
been suggested by various members of either House 
of Parliament, and amongst others by Mr. Hume. 
The right hon. baronet then proceeded to defend 
the course pursued by the committee appointed to 
eupestatens the building and decorations of the new 
Houses of Parliament, and contended that they 
were deserving of the confidence of the house for 
all their proceedings.—Lord J. Russell supported 
the vote as originall eed to in committee.— 
The house afterwards divided, and the amend- 
ment of Mr. Hume was negatived by a majority 
of 144 to 62. 

Mr. Hume then moved that a select committee 
be appointed to inquire into and examine the 
various reports, statements, and plans of the archi- 
tect relative to the new Houses of Parliament, and 
also into the manner in which the works have been 
conducted, and the different estimates made, with 
a view to ascertain the cause of the great increase 
of charges above the estimate for the plan delivered 
by Mr. Barry, and examined by proper officers, 
amounting to the sum of 707,000/., on which esti- 
mate the sanction of Parliament was obtained for 
the adoption of the plan; and that the committee 
be instructed to obtain from Mr. Barry plans and 
estimates of all the additions and alterations made 
by him — his own responsibility; also, those 
that have been made at the suggestion of or under 
the authority of the Lords of the Treasury, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Works, or any other 
parties; also what further plans and projected 
works are intended to be carried out for the com- 
pletion of the said Houses of Parliament, with 
proper estimates for the various items, so as to 
arrive at the total expense for the whole building, 
fittings, end decorations.—Lord J. Russell said 
that in a few days all the proposed information 
would be communicated to the house, and until 
then he thought it would not be convenient to 
appoint the committee.—After some discussion the 
house again divided, and the motion of Mr. Hume 
was negatived by a majority of 85 to 55. 

After all that has been urged upon the subject, 
we agree with what Mr. Roebuck said on the 
occasion :—*‘ As to that House pee to give 
an opinion upon architectural designs it was per- 
fectly preposterous. With to the new 
House of Commons, it was impossible to form an 
opinion yet, as whenever they had met there all 
the members were at once talking and keeping up 
conversations. He believed there was a great deal 
of pleasure in finding fault, but in his opinion the 
House of Commons was not a proper judge of the 


accommodation that was provided for them.”’ 





SCENERY OF THE STAGE. 


AmonG the marvellous dramas of Shakspeare 
eminently suited to raadhe gpa Stage, “The Tem. 
ans may be design as the most perfect. 
ni has wedded immortal strains to the tragedy 
of Othello; and still later, Mendelsohn has given 
sublime inspirations to the Midsummer’s ight 
Dream. Although other dramas of the great bard 
have afforded librettos to musical composers, yet it 
was reserved for Mr. Lumley’s enterprise and 
good taste to present the ‘‘ Tempest” asa 
opera. The fascination of a subject so lent 
of the finer feelings of humanity, conducted by the 
ll of enchantment, is felicitously adapted for the 
evelopment of the choregraphic and choral arts of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Shakspeare has described the locality of the 
action to have been a soli island of fearful 
approach, from a stormy and tempestuous sea 
which freed its enchanted shores from human intru- 
sion ; and conjectures have been hazarded that he 
intended the scene to have occurred in the island of 
Bermuda, from the words spoken by Caliban :— 


“ Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still vexed Bermooches.” 


The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., in a privately 
printed pamphlet of 150 pages on this play of 
Shakspeare, brings forward many serious arguments 
and authentic relations from travellers, to prove 
that the actual locality is a small island lying mid- 
way between Malta and the coast of Africa, known 
to geographers by the name of Lampedusa. 

“Tt is,” says the learned commentator, “ thus 
precisely in the situation which the circumstances 
of every part of the story require.” Sailors from 
Algiers first land Sycorax, the mother of Caliban, 
on a desert isle. Prospero, Duke of Milan, is borne 
from an Italian port with his daughter Miranda 
** some leagues to sea,”” and then cast adrift in a 
boat without sails ‘or mast, to be saved by landing 
on a small island. This could not possibly be 
Bermuda, situated across the vast Atlantic. The 
improbability is increased that Alonzo, the king, 
should steer any such course in sailing from Tunis 
to his capital of Naples, while Lampedusa lies 
exactly in the route. 

In receiving Mr. Hunter’s proposition as granted, 
the scenery of Southern Europe, near Afric’s shore, 
combines admirably with the of Ariel’s 
mystical evolutions, her attendant Sylphs and 
Fairies, with the consequent enchantment, of a 
shipwreck without danger to life or damage to 
attire. Mr. Marshall has taken this view in the 
scenic decorations he has been called on for illus- 
tration of this poetic drama. 

The first scene is, of course, the ship annihilated 
and submerged by Ariel’s magical agency, and 
represents the deck of one of those elegant galleys 
which Claude Lorraine has transmitted to posterity, 
on the ‘canvas of his numerous Italian sea-ports. 
The armorial bearings of the Milanese dukedom 
are embroidered on the mainsail of the ship, which 
spans the entire stage ; and on the deck, a gorgeous 
awning protects the couches of the princely person- 
ages ws repose beneath. ‘ 

The cavern scenes on the island, which succeed, 
exhibit the convulsive Strie of volcanic formations 
untrammelled into form or convenience by the rude 
labours of man, and profusely strewn with the 
luxuriant and ~ nar vegetation of the floral 
regions where sunshine never fails. A succeeding 
scene of aprmeey be me admirably in harmony 
with the stage business, is painted with a happy 
effect; the clear sea gently breaking on 
shores of a bay, here and there fringed with a few 
graceful palms. The carouse of the joyous seamen, 
the exhilarating strains of Stephano, and of the 
monster, Caliban, form a perfect realisation of the 
poet’s dream. Surely Sh e has divined that 
this latter creation of his fertile genius was even- 
tually to be fulfilled by a Lablache, when he made 
Prospero say— 

“Come, thou tortoise!” 


The concluding scene presents an ethereal throne 
with its prismatic rings and golden rays gradually 
vanishing at the ——— of a fairy ship con- 
ducted by groups of floating zephyrs—the masts 
i with silvered sails and garlands of roses for 
cordage, emblematical of the universal felicity that 
terminates the story, and realising the poe inspi- 
ration with the attributes of all the t arts. 
Mr. Marshall has worthily completed a series of 
scenery, remarkably illustrative of the story, with 
the highest artistic skill in this particular branch ; 
and it is a singular feature, that throughout the 
varied changes, not a single vestige of any architec- 
tural construction has been employed, entire 
reliance having been upon the forms of Nature, 
and the illusions of natural phenomena. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 
Tue NationaL GaLLery.—Some steps have 


been taken by the Government during the past 
month, with reference to the dctan Siepeailion 
of the National ee the Royal Academy. 
On 7th ult. Colonel Rawdou rose to ask Lord 
John Russell “ whether the inquiry which was 
instituted respecting the state of the pictures in 
the National Gallery, with a view to their better 
preservation, has terminated, and if so, will the 
information be given to the house? Whether 
any pro has been made by the Government 
to the Royal Academy, with a view of obtaining 
for the public collection of pictures the entire of 
the National Gallery building ; and, if so, what 
auswer has been given? Whether any supple- 
mental vote in the present estimates will be 
called for to carry out the proposition. Whether 
it is the intention of Government, before taking 
final steps for permanently locating the pictures 
on the present site, to institute an inquiry, by a 
committee of this house or otherwise, in order 
to ascertain whether or not it is expedient to 
allocate the pictures in Square t” Lord 
John Russell said, “with respect to the first 
question as to the inquiry instituted into the 
state of the pictures, with a view to their better 
preservation, he had received a report from the 
gentlemen composing that committee, and they 
had made some suggestions as to their better 
preservation, but they requested to be allowed 
to make further inquiry, particularly with res- 
pect to the collections of pictures on the conti- 
nent. He should be ready, ere long, to lay that 
report on the table of the house, although it 
was not a final report. With respect to the 
second question, in conformity with the opinion 
of the committee of this house, which sat on the 
question of the building in Trafalgar Square, he 
made a proposal to the Royal Academy, with the 
view of having the entire building of the National 
Gallery devoted to the exhibition of the pictures. 
He had received an answer expressing their de- 
sire to comply with the wishes of the Government 
on that subject. With respect to the third and 
fourth questions, he should say, with that 
additional information which he now had before 
him in regard to the present state of the pic- 
tures, he thought it was desirable that some 
further inquiry should be made before any vote 
was proposed to be sanctioned by the house, and, 
therefore, he proposed early next week to move 
for a select Committee, consisting, as far as pos- 
sible, of the members of the present Commission, 
to consider that further information, and to state 
their opinion of the most desirable manner of 
preserving the pictures in the National Gallery, 
and whether the present site was the most desi- 
rable for the institution.” In pursuance of this 
promise, on the 11th of June, Sir George Grey, 
in the absence of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
moved “that the following members be appointed 
as a select committee, to consider the present 
accommodation afforded by the National Gallery, 
and the best mode of preserving and exhibiting 
the public works of art given to the nation, or 
purchased by parliamentary grants :—Lord John 
Russell, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Hume, Lord Seymour, 
Mr. Goulburn, Mr. B. Wall, Mr. S. Herbert, Sir 
B. Hall, the Marquis of Granby, Mr. Tuffnell, 
Mr. Wakley, Mr. D'Israeli, Mr. V. Smith, Mr. 
Bankes, and Colonel Rawdon.” We wait with 
some anxiety the issue of this inquiry; the 
expression of any opinion ing the result 
would be, to a certain extent, problematical, and 
at all events, premature. One fact, however, we 
may notice in Lord John Russell's reply to Col. 
Rawdon, that the Royal Academy has expressed 
its readiness to comply with the wishes of the 
Government, in case it should be deemed desi- 
rable to remove that Institution from the place 
it now occupies. We think it by no means im- 

probable that the whole of the present building 
in Trafalgar Square will be given up to the 

Royal Academy; we believe such an arrange- 

ment would be best for the public service and 

the interests of British Art; but of course, 

under such circumstances, the Royal Academy 

would become a public and not remain a private 

Institution, when it would be in many important 

particulars remodelled ; it is high time that the 

Nation should take the Arts under its protection. 





Tue Royat Acapemy.—We are indebted to 
our contemporary the Atheneum for the follow- 
ing list of pictures now on the walls of the 
Royal Academy, which have been purchased 
either direct from the artist's easels, or while 
being exhibited. The class to which the majo- 
rity of the purchasers belongs is evidence that 
we have not laboured in vain in directing the 
attention of the wealthy merchant and manufac- 
turer, who have now become the great patrons 
of Art, to the best channels for acquiring works 
of sterling merit and of mcrae orn: monetary 
value. Genuine pictures of the old masters that 
are worth a price, are seldom now brought into 
the market; and, moreover, amateurs have, 
within the last few years become, in a great 
measure, connoisseurs, and are not to be en- 
trapped by the ignis fatwus of a great name. 
Let our readers just glance over the columns of 
our “ picture sales” for this month, and if the 
account there given does not verify the old pro- 
verb, “all that glitters is not gold,”—does not 
satisfy them how much rubbish may be acquired 
without a pearl amid the heap,—they must be 
obtuse indeed. The environs of Liverpool, and 
Manchester, and other great marts of business, 
independent of the metropolitan suburbs, are 
now the chief spots where Art, and especially 
British Art, is finding a home; it is meet that 
the wealth which makes a nation powerful, 
should be judiciously expended on those things 
which tend to make it intellectually great—on luxu- 
ries that strengthen its moral constitution instead 
of enervating it. —Mr. Leslie's ‘Scene from Henry 
VIIL,’ and Mr. Cope’s from ‘ King Lear,’ are the 

roperty of Mr. Branel ; Mr. Leslie's ‘ Beatrice,’ 
longs to Mr. Gibbon. The same artist's ‘Tom 
Jones and Sophia,’ is sold, we know not to 
whom. Mr. Stanfield’s ‘Scene on the Maas- 
Dort,’ was painted for Sir Robert Peel; Mr. 
Edwin Landseer’s ‘Field of Waterloo,’ was 
painted, as our readers know, for the late Mr. 
Vernon ; his picture of ‘ Rescuing Sheep from 
the Snow,’ for Mr. Bicknell ; Mr. Maclise’s ‘ Alle- 
gory of Justice,’ is sold ; ‘Moses and the Gross 
of Green Spectacles,’ was painted for Mr. Clowe, 
of Liverpool; Mr. Dyce’s ‘ Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel,’ is purch by Mr. Prior; Mr. Lee's 
‘Calm Morning,’ Mr. Hart's ‘Arnolfo di Lapo,’ 
and Mr. Stone’s ‘Scene from the Tempest,’ 
belong to Mr. Miller, of London; Mr. d 
is the proprietor of Mr. Elmore’s ‘ Queen of the 
Day’; Mr. Frith’s ‘Scene from Don Quixote,’ 
was painted for Mr. Frederick Huth ; the ‘Scene 
from the Good Natured Man,’ for Mr. Sheep- 
shanks ; Mr. Hart's ‘Interior of a Synagogue,’ 
was painted for Mr. Sigismund Rucker, Junior ; 
Mr. Finton's picture of ‘ Venice,’ has been pur- 
chased by Mr. D. W. Wire, with his Art-Union 
rize, to which he added a considerable sum 
rom his own pocket. Mr. Webster's pictures 
were all sold previous to exhibition, so were 
Mr. Stanfield’s ; Mr. Eastlake’s ‘Good Samaritan,’ 
has been bought by H.R.H. Prince Albert ; Mr. 
John Dillon is the proprietor of ‘The Gardener's 
Daughter,’ by Mr. Frank Stone; Mr, Charles 
Landseer’s ‘Girl ina Hop Garden,’ was pur- 
chased by Mr. Alderman Salomons ; his ‘Scene 
from sop,’ is also sold ; Mr. Miller, a provincial 
merchant, is the proprietor of Mr. "s ‘ Peter 
the Great,’ and of Mr. Elmore’s ‘Griselde’ ; 
Mr. Roberts's ‘Interior of the Church of St. 
Jacques,’ is the property of Mr. Rucker; the 
‘Interior of the Church of St. Gomer,’ belongs 
to Mr. Bicknell; Lord Northwick is the pur- 
chaser of Mr. Hook's ‘ Venetian Scene;’ Mr. 
Seymour Bathurst, of Mr. Reed's ‘Giorgione 
at his Studies;’ Alderman Salomons, of Mr. 
Knight's ‘Blind Man's Buff ;’ Mr. Witherington’s 
‘Summer,’ and Mr. George Stanfield’s ‘Old 
Bridge, at Frankfort,’ belong to the same gentle- 
man ; Mr. Eastlake’s picture of ‘The Escape of 
Francesco di Carrara and his Wife,’ was painted 
for the Vernon Gallery.”—-To this list we may 
add, Mr. E. M. Ward’s large picture of ‘ James 
IL, Receiving the News of the Landing of the 
Prince of Orange, at Torbay,’ bought by Mr. 
Jacob Bell, for 5002, and selected by him as a 
rize holder of 801. in the Art-Union of London. 

. Bell has, of course, paid the difference from his 
own pocket ; an act of li patronage we should 


hold prizes and can afford to add to them. 





Tue Late Mr. Corrmeuam’s Mussum.—This 
multifarious assemb of all that is curious 
and instructive in j Art, is about to be 

i of by the son of the indefatigable 
collector by private contract. It contains 
much that is practically valuable to the archi- 
tectural student, for Mr. Cottingham’s long con- 
nexion with the re ion and restoration of 
ancient buildings (Westminster Abbey included) 
gave him great opportunities for adding to his 
stores. Of these opportunities he availed himself 
thoroughly ; he amassed, in his own residence, 
a most extensive series of casts of fine archi- 
tectural enrichments of the middle ages, as well 
as many actual specimens of wood carving, &c., 
obtained from many quarters, all illustrative of 
the Arts of that period. With these various speci- 
mens, which range from ceilings and doorways, 
monumental effigies and bas-reliefs, down to the 
minutest examples of foliated enrichments, he 
has crowded his house until no inch of room 
remains. In visiting Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
we have always been forcibly reminded of its 
cramped and uncomfortable dimensions, not- 
withstanding the ability and care which the 
master mind of the architect exerted to make 
his house fit for the treasures it held. But Mr. 
Cottingham was even less happily circumstanced : 
he still less space at command, and he has 
been consequently obliged to turn a range of 
cellars into a subterranean museum, as instruc- 
tive and as valuable as that above ground. It 
is impossible to do justice to the collection by 
an examination of it in its present confined 
space; it is so over-crowded that one object 
destroys the other, and literally confuses the 
spectator by its multifariousness. But if such a 
collection were well and properly laid out, its 
immensity and importance would be at once 
visible. it has been compared to that formed 
by Monsieur du Sommerard, in the Hotel Cluny 
at Paris; but this is not a just comparison, 
inasmuch as the Hotel Cluny contains examples 
of furniture, and the thousand and one articles 
of domestic life used two centuries ago, but 
Mr. Cottingham’s collection is a preponderance 
of architectural and monumental Art, with the 
smallest possible sprinkling of furniture and 
domestic decoration. It is to be looked at 
chiefly as an architectural museum, and as such 
it is an exceedingly valuable one, comprising the 
finest and most judiciously selected specimens 
of Art from the Norman era upwards to the 
days of Charles I. Asa school-house for young 
architects, the collection would be an invaluable 
reference-place, and a proposed memorial has 
been framed bringing under the notice of 
Government the advisability of purchasing the 
collection for national use, in which the great 
advantages continental manufacturers, decorative 
artisans, and others, have obtained by access to 
similar museums, is specially and properly dwelt 
upon. Certainly Mr. Cottingham'’s collection 
would form an admirable groundwork for an 
extensive mediwval museum, an establishment 
much wanted in England, and which we have 
every reason to believe would be speedily 
augmented by the bequests of many collectors 
who would gladly aid the progress of study by 
the deposit of their stores where they could be 
generally available, provided any place was set 
apart as the national repository for the reception 
of such contributions to knowledge and artistic 
study. 

Mx R. R. Rewacte, late a member of the 
Royal Academy, has published in the Literary 
Gazette several letters in which he has sought to 
exculpate himself from the charge which to 
his “ retirement” from the Academy. His wiser 
course would have been to let the matter rest. 
It will be recollected that he was accused, and 
convicted, “- ns at a L pons 0 

icture pai @ young an que y 
wate gener email Yarnold, and of publicly 
exhibiting and selling such picture as his own : 
his defence now is, it seems, that but little of 
the said picture was actually painted by Mr. 
Yarnold; that he, Mr. Reinagle painted over 
every of it; and, therefore, considered 
himself justified in describing it as his own, 
This is directly and distinctly denied by Mr. 
Yarnold, who affirms that the picture so 
exhibited and sold was the entire work of his 








often be ~ to record on the part of those who 
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t touches on 
the sea and sky. Mr. Yarnold produced to the 
Royal Academy evidence which abundantly 
satisfied its members; and the uence was 
the withdrawal of Mr. Reinagle from the body. 
We have no desire to aggravate the position in 
which Mr. Reinagle was placed by this decision, 
but we must affirm it to have been a just one ; 
of its justice we are the more convinced after 
the perusal of the statements offered by Mr. 
Reinagle. His defence, indeed, mainly rests 
upon the assertion that many artists, from time 
to time, have committed similar irregularities : 
among others he accuses the late Sir Francis 
Chantrey of a decided fraud, in Bape his 
name, as the artist, to a series engraved 
drawings, which drawings were really the work 
of Mr. R. R. Reinagle, made from “ unintelligible 
scratches” by the said Sir F. Chantrey; this 
assertion is met by Mr. John Britton, who says 
“having before me a proof from one of the 
plates in question, and also Chantrey’s sketch 
made from the original object, I cannot hesitate 
in affirming the one to be a faithful copy of the 
other, without any aid from Mr. Reinagle’s 

cil.” The engravers are both dead. Again, 
Mr. Reinagle asserts that he wrote the life 
of Ramsay in Cunningham's “Lives of the 
Painters,” which Mr. Cunningham “ promised to 
state to the public, but this he always omitted 
to do, and nt received any merit which accrued 
from it as his own.” This assertion is met by 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, who affirms that Mr. 
Reinagle did not write such life, but that such 
assistance as Mr. Cunningham received from 
him he did acknowledge, such acknowledgment 
being to be found in the published volume. 
The statements concerning Ramsay, Beechey, 
Constable, Lawrence, and others, have as = 
met with no denial; all the parties whom Mr. 
Reinagle ¢ with fraud are dead, and we 
cannot suffer their monuments to be defaced by 
one who certainly has not clean hands; but 
even if they had committed dishonourable acts, 
such acts are not made less dishonourable by 
imitation ; there are no precedents to justify 
frauds. We do not go into this topic at greater 
length : Mr. Reinagle is an aged gentleman, and 
there could have been no pleasure in burthening 
his decline of life with charges discreditable to him. 

Mr. Barry, R.A., has been presented with 
the Royal Gold Medal, by the Institute of 
Architects. The presentation took place at the 
rooms of the Society, before a very numerous 
meeting of the members, with the president, 
Earl de Grey, in the chair. The award of this 
honour is some little compensation for the rough 
usage which this accomplished architect has 
recently had to endure, from the House of Com- 
mons, and to which we have referred elsewhere. 

Monument to Worpswortn.—A committee 
for the erection of a proper tribute to so great 
and philosophic a poet as Wordsworth, was sure 
to number many, but we had scarcely expected 
80 | a number as eighty or one hundred 
individuals all different characteristics. 
This “multitude of councillors,” has rather 
clogged the activity of the body, which, however, 
has not yet held a regular meeting or taken 
official notice of any artistic claimant for the 
erection of the monument. The Atheneum 
remarks with much practical sense :—* What 
we recommend is, that some half-dozen men of 
business habits, as well as of literary and artistic 
attainments, should be selected from the main 
body of the committee in order to take decisive 
measures for accomplishing the object. If ne- 
cessary, they can, at any time, resort to the 
unwieldy mass for instructions and 
information. This will be the best, if not the 
only way of carrying the matter forward; for 
in the present state of things, there appears to 


be little chance of 
MONUMENT TO Gonvea—Our contemporary 
announces, that a monument in 


is proposed to be erected in 
from a design by Marshall 


honour of this Poet 
Westminster A rf 
ited at the Royal Academy 


the Sculptor, exhi 
in 1849. 

Tur Dewey Mareies.— ents have 
been made for the reception of this magnificent 
west room of the Fitzwilliam 
» which is now reported 








ready for that purpose. The museum has been 
visited by 40,848 
and not the sli 
annoyance has occurred: another among the 
many cheering proofs of the safety and poliey 
of providing intellectual gratification for 
IMBLEDON Park.—Few persons are, we be- 
lieve, aware that within the short distance of 
five miles from the Waterloo Bridge Station is 
one of the most beautiful spots which can be 
met with within fifty miles of London. Wimble- 
don Park has been, hitherto, but little frequented, 
owing to its being private property, hence its 
beauties are unknown ; but a certain portion of 
it is now about to to be appropriated to the 
erection of villa residences, to which purpose it 
is liarly adapted. Its elevated situation, 
and the immediate contiguity of its fine open 
common, extending to Combe Wood and Rich- 
mond Park, render it peculiarly healthful—of no 
little importance at the present moment. In 
addition to its own peculiar attractions, this 
favoured neighbourhood presents the most 
delightful rides and drives, extending through 
Combe Wood and Richmond Park to Hampton 
Court, Kingston, Claremont, Esher, and other 
pleasant and salubrious localities. We feel that 
we are discharging a duty to the public in 
directing their attention to this very pleasing 
spot, the beauty and salubrity of which are 
almost unequalled. The late Sir Richard Phil- 
lips, in an interesting volume entitled “A Morn- 
ing’s Walk from London to Kew,” gives the 
folowing description of this delightful spot :— 
“ Having ascended from Wandsworth to Putney 
Heath, I came to the undulating high land on 
which stands Wimbledon, its common, Roe- 
hampton, Richmond Park and its lovely hill. 
A more interesting site of the same extent is 
not, perhaps, to be found in the world. The 
picturesque beauty and its general advantages 
are attested by the preference given to it by 
ministers and public men, who select it as a 
retreat from the cares of ambition. It was here 
that Pitt, Dundas, Horne Tooke, Addington, 
Sir Francis Burdett, and Goldsmid were con- 
temporary residents.” Sir Richard laments that 
the residences are so “few and far between.” 

“When,” says he, “does Woollet enchant us 
but in those rich landscapes in which the woods 
are filled with peeping habitations, and scope 
given for the imagination by the curling smoke 
rising between the trees.” The plan now pro- 
posed to be carried out of erecting villa resi- 
dences on the preferable portions of the magni- 
ficent park of Wimbledon will, we understand, 
realise the first imaginings of this writer. The 
want of residences will be supplied so far as to 
give the desired animation to the scene, without 
destroying its charming character and privacy ; 
and many will now enjoy those advantages of 
pure and invigorating air, oramic scenery, 
and most healthful walks and drives, which have 
hitherto been confined to the wealthiest mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. Wimbledon Park came 
into possession of the present proprietor from 
Earl Spencer; the adjoining mansion of West 
Hill having, until recently, been occupied by 
the Duke of Sutherland. 

Tue Ascor Prize Pirate for the present year 
is, perhaps, the most successful design that 
Mr. Cotterell, the distinguished modeller, has 
hitherto produced for the purposes of the race- 
course. The subj is the eighth labour of 
Hercules,—“ The ruction of Diomedes, King 
of Thrace, and his Horses.” The story is ad- 
mirably carried out, and the work is executed 
with exceeding spirit and delicacy. 

Hiram Powers’s Starve or “ Eve.”—This 
fine work of the celebrated American sculptor, 
equal, if not superior, to his “Greek Slave,” 
engraved and introduced into our Journal some 
short time back, is unfortunately lost to the 
world of Art, by being in a vessel whic’a was 
recently Meats Oe | on the coast of Spain, on its 
passage to the United States. 

_ Warer-Cotour Enoravines.—Such is the 
title given to some coloured prints recently 
issued by Messrs. G. Rowney & Co.; these prints 
much resemble coloured drawings, and are, we 
believe, executed entirely on a number of wood 
blocks, similar to works in chromo-lithography. 
But they have a decided advantage over the latter, 





in the varieties of tints and halftints, in the 
clearness and decision of the touches, and in the 
ee cy of ~ shadows ; in 
approach so nearly to original drawings that 
may very easily year tee thon. Clee, 
and ingenious as these i we beli 
they have not yet reached that dene Jeon 
lence, which the printer, Mr. Leigh ton, who 
has devoted great labour and much time to the 
subject, hopes ultimately to attain. We may be 
in a position hereafter, to present our readers 
with an example of this very useful invention, 
In the meanwhile we would commend the two 
views now —— one “At East i 
Kent,” and the other, “Claines, near Worcester ” 
to the attention of those students of water- 
colour painting who find it difficult to meet 
with original drawings to copy. It is high ly to 
Seve suteny Cioaen twantiteecmiaame 
among the first to ibit the capabiliti 
of this “new Art.” — 

DEVONSHIRE SitveR.—We some time 
noticed “the safety chain brooch” and other 
articles, manufactured in so praiseworthy a man- 
ner by Ellis, of Exeter. e same energetic 
proprietor is now manufacturing a variety of new 
designs ; and in addition to the peculiarity of 
their being of Devonshire silver, they have a 
novel effect in being “ parcel-gilt ” and oxidised. 

Scorrish National GALLERY.—The foundation 
stone of this im t building is to be laid at 
the end of July by H.R.H. Prince Albert. The 
site chosen is the Mound at Edinburgh. 

Tue Scutpror Wyatt.—We have this month 
to record the sudden death of this admirable 
artist at Rome, on the 29th of May. We abstain 
from all details relating to his career, as it is our 
intention to give a portrait and memoir in our 
next number. 

Meprevat Arr Exarsrrion.—We perceive 
that the Society of Arts have wisely and 
thrown open this curious collection at the reduced 
price of three-pence, in order that artisans and 
mechanics may avail themselves of its inspection. 

Dr. Waacen.—This distinguished foreigner, 
so well known for his writings on Art, is at 
— in England for the purpose of adding to 

is knowledge of our private collections of pic- 
tures, but principally to make himself acquainted 
with our ancient illuminated manuscripts. 

SratvE oF THE Marquis oF LONDONDERRY.— 
Westminster Abbey has recently received this 
monumental figure, the production of Mr. J. E. 
Thomas, who was commissioned by the present 
Marquis to execute this tribute to his brother's 
memory. It is of white Carrara marble, life 
size. The attitude is that of speaking, a scroll is 
in one hand; the other supports the robes of 
the Garter. 

Proposep TestmMoNIaL TO Prince ALBERT.— 
A project having been set on foot to raise sub- 
scriptions to the extent of 50001. to present 
His Royal Highness “a vase of pure gold,” in 
acknowledgment of his exertions in reference 
to the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, 
in 1851, a meeting has been held on the subject 
at Willis’s Rooms, at which H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge presided. But we understand the 
project has a abandoned, in consequence of 
the expression of H.R.H. Prince Albert's dis- 
approval thereof—a result which the public, no 
less than those who know the Prince, might 
have anticipated. 

Wax Warer-Corours.— Messrs. Reeves & 
Sons, one of the oldest firms in London, as 
artists’ colourmen, submitted to us some time 
back a box of water-colours prepared with wax, 
which we have not had an opportunity of testing 
till now. We can speak of them as well worthy 
the attention of those who paint in these mate- 
rials, as they work with remarkable fluency 
from the pencil, and are brilliant and transparent 
in tone. These advantages are derived prin- 
cipally from the absence of gum, at all times an 
objectionable ingredient in a cake of colour, 
though not without its advantages in enriching 
deep tints when they are my | laid on. 

Nosuna's Picture oF THE DestRvcTION OF 
JeRvsateM exhibited at the Royal Academy last 

ear, is at present to be seen at the Hanover 
uare Rooms; it is to be drawn in coloured 
lithography by Haghe, and will be his largest 


and most important work. — 
3st a ae 
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CoLLECTIONS TOWARDS A History or PoTTery 
AND PORCELAIN IN THE 15TH, 16TH, 177H, 
AND 18TH CENTURIES; with a description of 

, and a List of 


the Manufacture, a Gl 
Monograms. By JosEPH 
lished by J. Murray, London, 


RRYAT. Pub- 


A work on the Plastic Art, from the pen of a 


celebrated collector of china, Mr. Marryat, which 
has been long expected, has just made its appear- 
ance. Its publication is well timed, since, in the 

of the manufacture of imens for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 much of the information 


this book affords must be of considerable value if 


ightly studied. It is very important on the part 
of the manufacturer, that he should know what 
has already been done, and learn where specimens 
of his art are to be seen, if he desires to issue to 
the public productions which shall at once satisfy 
an ehusnted taste, and educate an immature one. 
It is equally important that the public should be 
in possession of such an illustrated volume as the 
one now before us, that they may be enabled to 


com: the works of the present day with the 
prodections of other ages. 
This book which with much humility is made to 


bear the title of ‘‘ Collections towards a History of 


Pottery and Porcelain ”’ is — * got up.” 
In its printing, its coloured plates and its woodcuts, 
it may be pronounced faultless, and the illustrations 
themselves, copied as they are from well selected 
examples, by Sir Charles Price, with the strictest 
r to correctness, impart a very high value to 
this production. 

Yet, we cannot but regret after so much has 
been done, after so la’ an amount of valuable 
material has been gathered together, that Mr. 
Marryat should have wanted industry, or lacked 
the perseverance necessary to have completed his 
own design. 

Our author says in his preface :—‘* When first I 
became a collector of china, I found great difficulty 
in obtaining the information I desired to aid me in 
my pursuit. The majority of publications on the 
subject were either learned disquisitions upon the 
mythology of the Greek classical paintings, or, on 
the other hand, mere technical details of the manu- 
facture, while a knowledge of the different kinds 
of Pottery and Porcelain appeared limited to the 
dealers. This induced me, in a tour which I sub- 
ss made, to visit the principal collections 
and manufactures on the continent, and conjointly 
with my friend Sir Charles Price, I began to 
compose, for my amusement, a manuscript work 
upon Pottery and Porcelain, to be illuminated by 
his pen, and illustrated by drawings of imens 
of porcelain, with portraits of the principal patrons 
of the art, and views of the various places connected 
with its manufacture. The work remains incom- 

lete, but the information collected being deemed 

many of sufficient interest for publication as a 

andbook of Pottery and Porcelain, I was led to 
prepare it for the press,”’ &c. 

We cannot but regard this as a very poor apology 
for infirmity of purpose. The book remains a 
Handbook, which might have been a History; but 
pra , oe work as we find it, it bears evidence of 
on owledge of the subject, and it contains a 
arge amount of most curious information. It is 
the work of a gentleman imbued with an earnest 
love of his subject ; knowing more than most men 
of it; and, therefore, it must prove an acceptable 

ublication to all, who, like himself, desire some 
information to guide them in making their collec- 
tions. It is in every sense an elegant production, 
in many respects a very useful one. The subjects 
embraced within the volume, are the “‘ Soft Pot- 
tery” of Italy—May lica—of France, including a 
particular notice of Palissy ware—and of Germany 
and Holland; “‘ Hard Pottery’’ Fayence a pdte 
dure—Stoneware and Porcelain, both Oriental and 
European ; comprehending some account of all the 
varieties of ‘‘ Hard paste,” and of naturally and 
artificially ‘‘ Soft paste,”” to be found in many of 
= b gy The terms thus em- 
ployed, as technical expressions, to distinguish 
iar kinds of Pottery, have been long used, 
it they are exceedingly indefinite. Soft paste, 
or Pottery, is of the character of common earthen- 
ware, and may be scratched with a knife or file; 
while Queen’s ware and Stone ware are Hard 
paste, Porcelain is again said to be of Hard or 
Soft paste, according as its composition has a 
greater or less proportion of clay or alum rela- 
tively to the flint or silica. ‘‘ The most practical 
test —— to distinguish these descriptions of 
Porcelain,” says Mr. Marryat, “is, that the soft 
paste can be scratched by the knife, which is not 
the case with the hard paste. ”’ 
From the above list, it will be seen how wide is 





the range embraced by our author; although he 
limits his attention, in his title, to the four centu- 
ries immediately ing the present, in the text 
he is often obliged to ste this circle. How 
much we desire that he had done so more frequent- 


ly and freely. Since our space will not allow of 


our giving even an outline of that portion of the 
History of the Keramic art, which these “ collec- 
tions *’ embrace ; we must hope to give our readers 
some idea of its varied and curious details by the 
selection of one or two characteristic passages. 

In speaking of the Majolica pottery, which 
— to have derived its name from the island 
0! orca, where the pottery was of a very supe- 
rior character—much of which bears the name of 
‘* Raffaelle ware ’—Mr. Marryat draws particular 
attention to the advantages which wealth can 
bestow upon efforts of industry and taste, hw says : 

“This celebrated manufacture owed its great 
perfection to the princely house of Urbino, by 
whom it was patronised for 200 years. The first 
Duke of Montefeltro (1444) who was a celebrated 
warrior as well as a man of letters, continued to 
uphold the manufacture of Majolica. His son, 
Guidobaldo, established another manufacture at 
Pesaro, in which the first artists of the age were 
employed. His nephew and successor, Francesco 
Maria della Rovere, added to them that of Gubbio. 
The next Duke, Guidobaldo 2nd, took great pains 
to improve the style of painting. He assembled at 
Urbino the most celebrated artists of the school of 
Raffaelle, who furnished the designs from which 
the finest specimens of the art were produced. He 

inted some vases with his own hand. He also 
ormed the celebrated collection of the Speziera, or 
medical dispe’ attached to the Palace of Urbino. 
But overwhelmed with debt, he was obliged to con- 
tract the a of these establishments, and the 
quality of the ware deteriorated rapidly in conse- 
quence. The last Duke, Francesco Maria 2nd, after 
having built the magnificent palace of Castel Du- 
rante, which he adorned with choice specimens of 
Majolica, was compelled froma similar cause, to dis- 
miss his best artists, a necessity which completed the 
ruin of the manufactory. In his dotage he abdicated 
his Duchy, in favour ofthe Holy See, and dying in 
1631, his valuable collections of Majolica to 
the property of Ferdinand de Medici, who removed 
them to Florence; that of the Speziera, already 
mentioned, was presented to the shrine of Loreto. 
The immortal Raffaelle Sanzio d’ Urbino, who was 
born at Urbino, in 1483, and died at Rome, in 1520 
has given his name to the ware. But this gener 
use of the term “‘ Raffaelle ware,’’ has, doubtless, 
arisen from an erroneous supposition that its 
splendid designs were either painted by him, or 
under his immediate direction ; whereas, the finest 
specimens are not of earlier date than 1540. The 
designs for many of them were, however, furnished 
by his scholars, from the original drawings of their 
great master.” 

This brief story ofa — kind of pottery needs 
no comment, it should tell its tale at the present 
time; and that enlarged spirit which led the 
princes of Italy to encourage a native manufac- 
ture, should under our improved social system 
instruct, not our princes merely, but all lovers of 
refined taste, as exhibited in the labours of the 
manufacturer, to promote, by the reward of their 
patro: , the association of high art with those 
productions which are destined to be familiarised 
with every house and > 

There are few more ingenious people on the face 
of the earth than the Chinese; and the curiosities 
of their porcelain manufacture would of itself fur- 
nish a very entertaining and instructive volume. 
They are as ingenious in their frauds as in other 
things; and Mr. Marryat, quoting Father Solis, 
informs us :— F ; 

“That the people, by giving high prices for 
antique china, have brought it into great credit ; 
and that, then, by means of a yellow clay, and oils 
of several kinds, some of which are metallic, and 
by laying the china some months in mud as soon 
as it comes from the furnace, a the very 
same sort that is so highly valued by the vulgar, as 
being five or six hun years old.” 

Chelsea porcelain is now becoming so rare that 
specimens of Nese wanes in the market. 

he porcelain manufactory in this locality appears 
to have been founded previously to 1698, and to 
have continued in operation until 1765. The cha- 
racter and quality of the Chelsea ware may be 
inferred from the following description of it given 
by Horace Walpole :—‘ I saw yesterday a mag- 
nificent service of Chelsea china, which the king 


, candlestick, salt-cellars, sauce- 
boats, tea an equipage. In short it is 
complete, and cost 12002,” 

‘* Previously to the dissolution of the establish- 


ment,” says our author, ‘‘ the proprietors presented 
a oe Mn it to the government, re- 
questing p' and assistance, in which 
pan | Pe — ye > fa has been 
on by great ur an expense. It 
is in man’ good as the Dresden ; 
and the Duke of Orleans told Colonel York, 
that the metal or earth had been tried in his fur- 
soon, - 17 —y FF — 1. best =  .. 
urope. It is now dai , and already 
employs at least one h as of which is a 
nursery of thirty lads, taken from the parishes and 
charity schools, and bred to designing and paint- 
ing, arts very much wanted here, and which are 
of the greatest use in our silk and painted linen 
we lly do things peavey fom the 
rapidly do pass awa: memo: 
of man, that the very site of this once nd 
manufactory is now fo Of the modern 
roductions of the Briti ies Mr. Marryat 
joes not speak. His design stops with the close of 
the —- century. He indicates in his pre- 
face that the early history of the plastic arts is 
confided to other—he says ‘‘ abler—hands, and will 
form a separate volume.”’ 

The glossary of terms, and the fac-similes of the 
marks and mon of the different manufac- 
tures—the latter principally derived from Brong- 
niart—will be found of great value to the curious 
in the productions of that most ancient of workmen, 
the potter. 


Tue Royat Famity. Painted by F. Wrinrer- 
HALTER. Engraved by S. Cousins, A.R.A, 
Published by ALDERMAN Moon, London, 

We English are unquestionably a domestic people ; 

every thing that partakes of home comforts an 

enjoyments is dear to us, no matter how elevated 
the position or how ennobled the rank of the pos- 
sessor; for there is not a palace nor a mansion in 
the land in which the apartments where state and 
revelry receive their guests, are not gladly ex- 
changed, on fitting occasions, for the less sump- 
tuous but far more inviting chambers wherein the 
family circle is accustomed to gather. The interest 
paneer | felt in this subject is evident from the 
anxiety which is always expressed to see and know 
how they who occupy high places look and act in 
their “‘ ain house at hame,”’ when the trammels of 
external show and of fashion are Jaid aside, and the 
heart is of the world within and not of that without. 

This interest has never been excited more than in 

the case of the illustrious family that forms the 

subject of this engraving ; all that appertains to its 

ous members is regarded with feelings that 
denote the and esteem in which they are 
held individually and collectively ; while the little 
we hear of that domestic happiness which they 
enjoy increases the desire to learn moro, could 
such knowledge be obtained without that intrusion 
upon privacy which is less the privilege of royalty 
than of the peasant. 

It is no wonder then that when Mr. Winter- 
halter’s picture of “The Royal Family” was al- 
lowed by her mm be exhibited at St. James’s 
Palace, vast crowds of people were attracted 
thither to see it, for the subject was one which 
could not fail of becoming popular. Our opinion 
of it, as a work of art, we then expressed, cor- 
dially ng its merits, while we regretted 
that the task of painting a re of the Queen of 
England, her ph momen. 6 and ful consort, 
and the group of their beautiful children, had not 
been deputed to an English artist, of whom there 
were many who would have done the work equal 
justice, and still more, who would felt proud and 

onoured by the commission. The picture, how- 
ever, was painted, and it now comes before us 
again, in one of Mr. Cousins’s most powerful and 
effective engravings. In the hands of a less skilful 
engraver we are pe rsuaded the arrangement of the 


composition never have made a print ; 
but his refined style of execution excellent 
drawing, and truly artistic feeling, have combined 


to render it one of the best of its class which this 
country has produced. The formal attitudes, and 
air of mauvaise honte given to some of the figures 
in the original, are immeasurably improved ; and 
the expression in the faces of the Queen and the 
Prince has far more of the natural benignity 
belonging to them than the painter had given. 
Altogether it pleases much better than we could 
have anticipated ; and it deserves to find a place in 
the home covery loyal British subject. 





Tue Boox ov Norntn Wares. By C. F. Cirrre. 
Published by Lonoman & Co., London; and 

W. Suonz, banger. 

The tourist in the northern part of the principality 

can have no better guide-book than this of Mr. 

Cliffe’s, whose companion-work on South Wales 
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we reviewed some time ago. It contains every 
information for e class of traveller, the plea- 
sure-seeker, the searcher after health, the anti- 
quarian, and the historian. Its notes on Welsh 
angling are particularly valuable, and had we seen 
them in our earlier days they — have spared 
us some miles of wearisome walking after what 
previous writers have called “a geod, fishing sta- 
tion,” but which we found to be a station without 
fish. A concise glossary of words, and a few ordin- 

Welsh phrases are annexed, and will be most 
useful to those who venture among the glens, and 
by the side of streams that are usually unfre- 
quented by tourists. We have travelled, with rod 
in hand and knapsack at our back, into localities 
of this country where not a single word of English 
was spoken, and could only make our wishes known 
by signs, not always easily understood. At such 
times we should have thought Mr. Cliffe’s book 
a treasure had we fortunately possessed a copy. 





Rvupmmentary Dictionary or Terms 1N AR- 
currecture, Fine Art, Minino, &c, Pub- 
lished by J. Weare, London. 


One of an extremely cheap series of rudimentary 
works on the exact sciences issued by Mr. Weale, 
and which will be found eminently useful to all 
who want cheap and introductions to such 
knowledge. Their price renders them accessible 
to all, and their utility should make them moe 
welcome. The present is a particularly good sam- 
ple of the class. 


Vesticrs oy Otp Lonpon. Part II. Published 
by Boove, Fleet Street. 
Of the “ vestiges’ which this second part intro- 
duces to the public, the most curious is an interior 
view of a tower belonging to the wall of London, 
and which was accidently discovered at the back 
of some premises in the Old Bailey a few years 
ago by perforating what was then considered to be 
a solid wall. It is a memorial of London in its 
fortified state, of much interest, inasmuch as it 
is the only vestige of a tower belonging to its wall, 
in its entire height and with the original roof 
existing. Such etchings as these cannot fail to be 
very acceptable and give value to Mr. Archer's 
work, On the contrary we cannot help thinking 
that such a subject as the remains of the Gate of 
Bermondsey Abbey is totally unworthy of his 
ability or his time. A mere fragment of flat wall 
adopted for the front of a modern dwelling and 
exhibiting only the staples of an old gate, havin 
no architectural feature remaining, cannot be wo 
perpetuating. 





Tur Decorative Arts or THE MippLe AGEs. 
By H. Suaw. Parts II. & III. Published 
by Picxenino, London. 


A cup designed by George Wechter in 1620, and 
a book-cover of the same period, are the most 
noticeable features of these two numbers. They 
are excellent examples of good taste in antique 
Art-manufactures. It is impossible to look over 
this work, however, without abundant proof of the 
able manner in which the artist aided the work- 
man in the olden time, and a lesson may thence be 
obtained which may be adopted with benefit to 
both in the present. This work promises to equal 
any of Mr. Shaw’s previous publications, and as 
their character ranks high we can offer no better 
opinion of its merits. 


Tur Wounpep Hounp. Engraved by W. T. 
Davey, from the picture by R. ANspeELL. 
Published by Owen Baitey, London. 


It is scarcely necessary now to pass eulogium on 
Mr, Ansdell as a painter of pn bo in this class 
there is but another who has any pretensions to 
appear as his rival in depicting the forest herds. 
We saw his picture of ‘The Wounded Hound” 
last year when it was on exhibition in Regent 
Street, and spoke of it as a work of great interest, 
and one we considered would tell admirably as an 
engraving, for its subject and the treatment. A 
hound is stretched on the straw of his kennel, with 
his leg bandaged, and an old man kneels before 
the animal, with his sleeves tucked up and a sponge 
in his hand, having just finished the operation of 
dressing the wound; the expression of the two 
figures is quite to the point. There are some 
subordinate characters introduced with the happiest 
effect, the whole harmoniously combining into a 
foreible and highly attractive group. The en- 
raving, in the mixed style, is large, and is of a 
character to bring the engraver into high repute ; 
it is a worthy companion to the many of a similar 
class which modern taste has rendered popular. 





Westminster: Memorials of the City, St. Peter’s 
College, the Parish Churches, &c. By the 
Rev. M. E. Watcotr, M.A. Published by 
Masters, New Bond Street. 


“To a city, its histories, memories, and busy 
throngs, are what the glades and soothing calm are 
to the retired country,” says our author at the 
commencement of one chapter of his work, and he 
has accordingly recorded with much instructive 
industry the chief events which have “ made the 
city famous,” together with biographical notices of 
the principal residents within its boundaries. The 
very name of Westminster conjures up remem- 
brances and associations which range over the 
most important periods of British history; and 
when we remember that from the earliest times 
recorded in that history it has been the royal seat 
of kings, the chief place of parliamentary meeting, 
has been celebrated for its important ecclesiastical 
foundations and schools, and for the ‘residence of 
some of our most celebrated men; that it was also 
the cradle of printing in this country, we may feel 
sure the annals of the parish are well worth 
research. The volume before us proves that a due 
amount of that qualification has been bestowed in 
its construction by the reverend author, who has 
industriously collected from many sources the 
notices of all kind which are devoted to Westmin- 
ster; there have, indeed, been many volumes upon 
the subject, but they are of a disjointed, expensive, 
and peculiar kind; and a volume like the present, 
which is the careful result of a proper research in 
all quarters, does good service to the topographical 
student. Mr. Walcott’s volume is particularly good 
from the condensed manner in which he treats his 
facts; there is no extraneous “ gossip,’”” but the 
reader obtains the information he wants without 
wading through too many words, There is so 
much in this well-filled volume, that its author 
has had no space to devote to the glory of West- 
minster—its Abbey—which he proposes to describe 
in a companion volume, which cannot fail to be 
deeply interesting, and prove, as the present one 
does, that “the study of antiquities is a fruitful 
source of the pleasures of imagination,”’ recalling, 
as it does, so vivid a picture of bygone days. 


A SELECTION or STUDIES FROM THE PORTFOLIOS 
OF VARIOUS ARTISTS. Drawn from Nature, 
and on Stone. Part II. By H. B. WiLu1s: 
Part III. By J. Syer. Published by 
Rowney & Co., London. 


The first of this folio publication was the 
work of Mr. G. Barnard; the two now published 
are, respectively, by Messrs. Willis and Syer; and 
each is excellent in its way. Mr. Willis offers six 
subjects from the scenery of the Rhine, the majority 
of which are old familiar places nowadays. With- 
out pretending to vie with the drawings that 
Harding, Stanfield, and Prout, have done of these 
or similar views, Mr. Willis depicts his subject 
with taste and freedom of execution, and his studies 
will be found abundantly useful to the learner. 
We may say quite as much for Mr. Syer, who is 
content to gather his materials nearer home, in 
Devonshire, and thereabouts, where he has picked 
up some very picturesque bits, and put them on 
the lithographic stone in a highly picturesque 
manner. We should, however, like to see a little 
more variety in his trees, they are almost all of 
one sort; in other words, he seems to have but one 
touch to imitate the foliage of all. 


Tue First Lesson. Painted by C. R. Lestre, 
R.A. Engraved by J. H. Baker. Published 
by — Wurre, London. 


The picture from which this engraving is copied is 
in the collection of Samuel Rogers, Esq. ; it repre- 
sents a young mother teaching her first-born child 
his earliest lesson of practical piety ; the boy stands, 
in his night-gear, by the side of his parent, who 
reads to him from a book. We presume this to be 
the sentiment of the work, although the book 
seems more like one of the alphabet than of prayer: 
the furniture of the room declares its occupants to 
be of the humbler class, yet there is a refinement 
in the elder figure which associates it with those 
ofa higher sphere. The treatment of the picture 
is somewhat severe, approaching to the modern 
German school, but it considerable merit, 
and is rendered very effective by the management 
of the chiaroscuro. It is engraved, we believe, 
bya x° hand, for his name is quite new to us, 
but the plate is executed in the true spirit of the 
“—. and has in it some very careful and solid 
work, 





Syer’s Marine AND River Views. I i 
Numbers. Published by G. Rowney & cor 
London. . 


We can cordially recommend these books of studi 
to the pupil who has had some little practice with 
his pencil. They are, we think, even superior to 
Mr. Syer’s “‘ Rustic Scenes,” of which we spoke 
a a sey since. The views 
are well chosen, and trea in a styl 

from common-place. ete sy 


Mapyantsa on THE Coens or EpInBuren. By 
AMES GRANT. Published by Bua 
& Co., Edinburgh. . pearene 


In a portable 8vo, of some three hundred pages 
we have here a record of what is best worth 
securing of the old ‘‘Castrum Puellarum,” which 
has so nobly stood for ages above the good city of 
Edinburgh, at once its chief feature and protection 
The history of Scotland is in a great degree con- 
nected with this metropolitan stronghold, and 
many and varied are the tales dark and romantic 
which the author of this volume has given us, all 
striking samples of the sort of life endured in “ the 
good old times,” it is our good fortune not to have 
lived in. The memorials end with a melancholy 
tale of the wretched fate of the unfortunate 
revolters at Leith in 1779, and the notes terminate 
with the awful words of the executioner, after 
doing his ——_ office on a traitor. So does the 
history of a warlike stronghold terminate, and 
suggest thoughts of gratitude for more peaceful 
days, when its ramparts are the airing places of 
the citizens, and its commanding site enjoyed 
chiefly for its noble view. The volume is illus- 
tra with many interesting engravings, and 
abounds with stirring and well told narratives; 
there is an evident but excusable tendency towards 
‘Prince Charlie,” but the author has certain] 

done his best with his materials, and made a book 
a to all readers who wish for information 
on this ancient and important fortress. 


Tur LecEnD or SLEEPY Hottow. Illustrated by 
F.O. Dartzy. Published by the AMERICAN 
ArRtT-UNION. 


The charmingly quaint original legend told with 
so much quiet humour by Washington Irving, is 
here illustrated by a native artist in a congenial 
spirit, and his scenes realised in a manner which 
must give its author satisfaction, and redound 
to the credit of the designer. We have before 
noticed the great ability exhibited by Mr. Darley 
for the mode of illustration he adopts, which we 
may add is that rendered famous by Retzsch. The 
series we are now noticing are quite as meritorious 
as that designed by the same artist to Rip Van 
Winkle; but the subject matter is not equally 
capable of such broad contrast in drollery as that 
legend presents. Nevertheless, Mr. Darley has 
executed his task in the truest appreciation of his 
author; and his hero is the veritable Ichabod Crane 
of Irving ; his love-making scene with “‘ the peer- 
less daughter of Van Tassel” is exquisite in its 
— humour ; 80 also is the merry making in the 

utch Farmer’s home. Altogether, the series is 
extremely good, and does the greatest credit to the 
designer. American literature thus illustrated by 
American artists cannot fail to achieve honour to 
that country in the old world as well as the new. 
We believe Mr. Darley, in his line, to be as t 
as any American artist whose works have n 
under our notice. 


Tue GALierRy oF ILLUsTRIOUVS AMERICANS. 
M. B. Brapy, New York. Published by 
T. Deir, Bow Lane, London. 


This work is as its title imports, of a strictly 
national character, consisting of portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of twenty-four of the most 
eminent of the citizens of the Republic, since the 
death of Washington; beautifully lithographed 
from daguerrotypes. Each number is devoted to a 
—— and memoir, the first being that of General 

aylor (eleventh President of the United States), 
the second, of C. Calhoun. Certainly, we have 
never seen more truthful copies of nature than 
these portraits; they carry in them indelible stamp 
of all that earnestness and power for which our 
trans-Atlantic brethren have become famous, and 
are such heads as Lavater would have delighted to 
look upon. They are truly, speaking likenesses, 
and impress all who see them with the certainty 
of their accuracy, so self-evident is their character. 
We are always rejoiced to notice a great nation 
ac ee to its great men ; it is a noble mn | 
which when properly done honours all concern: 
therewith. We see no reason to doubt that America 
may in this instance rank with the greatest. 
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